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We take this opportunity of drawing the attention of the public to the sale of the LIBRARY of the 
late Mr. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, it being one of the mosé important offered at auction for some time. 
The books are all (except in a few instances,) sumptuously bound and in excellent order. Mr. Campbell 
prided himself on the editions, as he was always desirous of obtaining the choicest to be had. It is, there- 
fore, hardly necessary for us to direct attention to the numerous imprints of PICKERING, MuRRAY, BENTLEY, 
Ta.zoys, Loncmans and others; but to give an idea of the general character of the library we enumerate 
a few of the many works contained therein, viz.: Walton and Cotton’s Angler, proof plates, Pickering 
Edition—Ruskin’s Works, Murray’s Large-Paper Edition—Lodge’s Portraits—Audubon’s Birds and Quad- 
rupeds—FPickering Poets—Allison’s Europe, Blackwood’s Edition—Fardine’s Naturalsts’ ‘Library, early 
copy—FPickering’s Common Prayer-Books of Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., Charles II., and 
Victoria—Grote’s Greece, Murray’s Best Edition—Hume’s England, Bowyet’s Elegant Edition, 10 vols., 
folio, calf extra; another copy in boards, with the plates in portfolios—Dzbdin’s Works—O’ Donovan's. 
Annals of Ireland, by the four Masters—Fones’s Grammar of Ornament—Brooke’s Gardens of England— 
Portraits of the British Poets, Proofs—Halls Baronial Halls—Waring’s Textile Fabrics—Bewich’s Fables— 
Zahn’s Ornaments—Vergill’s Eneados, by Garvin Douglas, London, 1553—Shaw’s Illuminated Ornaments : 
Dresses and Decoratwons—Encyclopedia of Ornament and Decorative Art of the Middle Ages—Ackerman’s 
History of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford—Waverly Novels, Abbotsford Edition of 1852—Bzl- 
ing’s Antiquities of Scotland—a complete set of Ritson’s Writings—Engravings from the Works of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence—Flaxman's Illustrations of Homer—Ionian Antiquities—Prescott's Works, First Edition— 

s FHlope’s Costumes of the Ancients—Wilkinson’s Anctent Egyptians—Coleridge’s Works, Pickering Edition— 
Smith's Dictionaries—Fesse’s Selwyn and His Contemporaries—Erasmus’s Paraphrase, First Edition, Lon- 
don, 1548-9—Fairbawn’s Crests—Fairfax Correspondence—Finden’s Ports and Harbors—Forester’s Horse 
and Horsemanship—Franklin’s Works: Gell’s Pompeiana—Gibbon’s Rome—Grammont's Memoirs, Large- 
Paper Copy—Pickering’s Small Books on Great Subjects—Hall’s Ireland—Hallam’s Works—Harris’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages—Madison’s Works—Littell’s Museum, first 47 vols.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Lowe’s 


British Ferns—Lardner’'s Works—Pepys’s Diary—Bancroft's United States—Knight’s Mahon’s and Mar- 
tineau’s England. 
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Ten Great Religions. Part Ll. 


COMPARISON OF ALL RELIGIONS. 
FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D. 8vo, $3.00. 
This volume supplements Dr. Clarke’s previous book, 

on “ Ten Great Religions,” published several years since, 
and generally recognized as a work of remarkable interest 
and value. It treats of the origin and development of 
all religions, of the various ideas of God, the soul, crea- 
tion, worship, inspiration, ethics, and the future state, 
and is a comprehensive statement and comparison of the 
views held on the most important themes in the various 
great religious systems which have won the trust and 
reverence of mankind. 


Focoserta. 


By RoperT BRownING. Containing the poems written 
by Mr. Browning since the publication of ‘* Dramatic 
Idylls.” 1 vol., 16mo, uniform with the fourteen-vol- 
ume edition of Browning’s works, $1.00. Also, crown 
8vo, uniform with the seven-volume edition voraaily 
published, $1.00. 

‘“‘ There is the same alertness, the same exuberance of 
vitality, the same unrivalled intellectual subtlety, the 
same brilllant wit and searching humor, with which he 
has been familiarizing us for many years.”— The Athen- 
@um (London). 
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Through One Administration. 


By Mrs. FRANCES HopGsoNn BURNETT. 
$1.50. 

This wonderful romance of society in Washington is 
probably the most careful, artistic and interesting study 
of this important phase of American life, and has awak- 
ened a very general and intense interest. It is a 
thorough exposition of the peculiar features of the Re- 
publican Court circles,—the venal and the honest Sena- 
ators, the land speculators, the woman lobbyist, the army 
officers on detached service,—prepared by one of the 
foremost novelists of the world, who has received a spe- 
cial qualification for the work by a residence of several 
years’ duration in Washington. Some of the scenes of 
this dramatic story are of inimitable power and pathos, 
and move the reader’s deepest emotions. 


The Real Lord Byron. 


By JOHN CorDY JEAFFRESON. I vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A new and most thorough study of the facts of the 
great poet’s career, in which many long-existing misap.- 
prehensions are corrected, and many hitherto-ignored 
incidents are brought to light, and set in their proper re- 
lations to the fruits of Byron’slife. The sensation caused 
by this book will extend to both sides of the Atlantic. 


A Walk in Hellas. 


By DENTON J. SNIDER. I vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

An account of a tour on foot, through the cities, vil- 
lages and rural districts of the kingdom of Greece, in 
the year 1879, by an enthusiastic and eloquent classic 
scholar, who has made a very charming and beautifully- 
written mosaic of modern Greek life and customs, and 
the memories and remains of the ancient heroes of Ath- 
ens and Sparta, Parnassus, Marathon, and the venerable 
Hellenic temples and oracles. 
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A Poem. By Mrs. RICHARD GREENOUGH. 
12mo, $1.50. 
This wonton poem, by a well-known American 
writer, was received with great enthusiasm in the high- 
est Roman and English circles. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

FATALITY seems to attend the Civil Service Commission. While 
the rules it proposes were under discussion by the Cabinet, a copy 
found its way into the columns of a New York newspaper, through a 
breach of faith on somebody’s part. Of course, nobody suspects the com- 
missioners of having any hand in the matter. Indeed, it would have 
been a singularly stupid proceeding, if they had. But the President 
naturally is irritated. The publication of this first draught made it im- 
possible for the Cabinet to subject the rules to so thorough a revision as 
might have been desired. It gave the public the means of comparing 
what the Commission proposed with what Mr. ARTHUR and his advisers 
agreed to. It thus tied the hands of the Government in a manner to 
which the President very properly takes exception. ‘That very few 
changes were finally made, does not at all prove that few were desired, 
but perhaps only that few were thought advisable in these circumstances. 
It is to be hoped that at no distant day American journalists will 
disdain the acquisition of news by such means, and will begin to recog- 
nize the truth of the maxim that ‘‘ the receiver is as bad as the thief.”’ 
In this case, the outrage upon decency and propriety was particularly 
flagrant, and transcends all the bad precedents which have been set by 
Washington correspondents in the past. Very shabby means have been 
used to secure advance copies of the Presidents’ messages, and the like ; 
but no one has dared, as yet, to procure and publish an imperfect draft 

of a message still under consideration. 





THE State Department admits the reception of overtures for the ex- 
tradition of Messrs. WALSH, SHERIDAN and TyNAN, as accomplices in 
the Phoenix Park assassinations. These three worthies have been in- 
dicted in Dublin,—a proceeding which hardly can have any other pur- 
pose than as a first step to their extradition, since they are known to be 
in America. One Washington correspondent goes so far as to say that 
the plea that the offence charged was a political one, will not weigh 
with the Washington authorities. Others say that no conclusions have 
been reached on any of the points involved in the British demand. 

Whether the assassination of Mr. CaveENDIsH and Mr. BuRKE was 
or was not a political offence, none of the three persons named are liable 
to surrender. The extradition treaty provides for the surrender only 
of those who have been charged with certain specific offences,—piracy, 
murder, murderous assault, arson, and forgery. It does not cover the 
case of accomplices, either before or after the fact. But direct partici- 
pation in criminal acts is not charged in this case. 

That the assassinations in question, however base and detestable in 
themselves, were political, and not criminal in the ordinary sense, is 
evident from the course taken by the British Government. It has set 
aside the ordinary methods of criminal procedure in all these cases, 
calling a special jury from a limited panel, carefully selected with refer- 
ence to the loyalty of the jurors. No jury taken at random from the 
people of Dublin could be induced to convict anyone of the offence 
charged. And what a special jury means in Dublin, is shown by 
Sir CHaRLEs GAVAN Durry, in his account of O’CoNNELL’s trial, in 
“Young Ireland.” 





THE war upon the predatory band of Apaches, who have been plun- 
dering on both sides of the Mexican frontier, is carried on by General 
CROOK in a rather°remarkable fashion. With fifty white cavalry he has 
associated two hundred Apaches, who till recently were in arms against 
our Government. These he has furnished with Springfield rifles, and 
practically has enlisted in the American service for this emergency. 
This furnishes a good hint for a change in our policy toward the In- 
dians. Why not enlist them to preserve order on our frontier? Gen- 
eral Crook has seen the bad side of the Indian as well as anyone. He 


| class than now seek them. 





has been the principal general in our Indian wars for years past. Yet 
he trusts his own life and that of his men to the members of the most 
warlike and untamable tribe in the Southwest, thus giving the lie to the 
charges which have been framed by white schemers against this very tribe. 

General Crook thinks that national boundaries should not interfere 
with the suppression of these international plunderers. A treaty with 
Mexico allows the troops of either country to cross a specified part of 
the boundary, ‘‘ in close pursuit’’ of Indian bands, provided that the 
crossing be not at a place occupied by white settlements. General 
CROOK seems to have secured from the local Mexican authorities a larger 
extension of leave than this ; and, after following the fugitives for several 
days on Mexican ground, he overtook them at Suequaech Cafion, May 
4th, and inflicted a signal defeat. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR has performed an act of simple justice, in re- 
sisting the encroachments on the Zufii reservations. The Zufiis are one 
of the most interesting of native communities, as the readers of Mr. 
CUSHING’s papers in Zhe Century know. They support themselves by 
agriculture and by their flocks of sheep, and-receive no annuities from 
the Government. Some time ago, the necessary steps were taken to 
secure their title to their lands against the encroachments of specu- 
lators, miners, and so forth. By a blunder of the surveyor employed, 
a district on which they depended for their supply of spring water was 
excluded from the deeds, and. this valuable part of their possessions 
became an object of desire to white pre-emptors. A number of per- 
sons, representing, it is said, Mr. Locan of Illinois, entered a claim 
to these lands, under the pre-emption law. The President fully sus- 
tains the Interior Department in refusing to recognize any right of 
pre-emption in the case, deciding that the Zufiis are not to be robbed, 
because a Government surveyor did not know his business. If Mr. 
TELLER had been as fully awake as to the meaning of such claims in 
the case of the Yellowstone Park, he would have made a much better 
record in the Department of the Interior. 





JuDGE WItson leaves the highest place in the Indiana judiciary, to 
take the place on the United States bench vacated by Judge GRESHAM. 
In point of professional dignity and legal importance, the place he 
leaves is by far the better of the two. But the fact that he could hold 
it only for a term of years, and must ask a re-election, and probably 
miss getting it, makes the seat on the subordinate bench the more de- 
sirable position. There are two lessons in this. The first is that making 
judgeships terminable renders them less desirable to the best class of 
lawyers. The motive which led Judge Witson to accept Judge 
GRESHAM’s place, is equally efficient to prevent many a good lawyer 
from accepting any place in the State judiciary. The best men will not 
be secured, until State as well as national judges hold office for life or 
good behavior. Whether they shall be selected by election or by ap- 
pointment, is a matter of less moment. 

Furthermore, this case proves that it would be a great reform of the 
civil service, if other places than the judgeships were held for ‘life or 
good behavior.’’ Such a rule as to the tenure of office would make 
places under the Government an object of desire to men of a better 
It would enable, in some cases, the reduc- 
tion of the salaries now paid. And it would remove from political life 
an element of uncertainty and unrest, whose disappearance would be a 
great gain. 





GOVERNOR BUTLER of Massachusetts has been calling the attention 
of the State Department to the general exportation of the Irish poor to 
America, by the help of the British Government. He professes great 
sympathy for these poor people, but declares that many of them are 
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falling into the dependent class nearly as fast as they arrive. He says 
that if he thought he had the power he would forbid their landing in 
the ports of that Commonwealth. 

The State Department would like to have it appear that it had been 
investigating the matter before the receipt of the Governor’s letter. 
Special reports from the American consuls in Ireland, procured through 
the Consul-General in London, go to show, that, while there is not 
more distress in Ireland than usual, the condition of the poor is pro- 
foundly wretched, and that there is no immediative prospect of its im- 
provement. As to the use of Government money to promote emigra- 
tion, the consuls report variously, most probably because the practice 
differs in different localities. ‘The summary of these reports does not 
indicate much practical good sense in framing the queries sent. The 
Department seems to have been anxious to ascertain the propriety of a 
general appeal to the American people for relief for the sufferers from 
the Irish famine. As no general appeal had been made, and the Wash- 
ington Government did not propose any, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and his 
subordinates might have directed their attention to points on which in- 
formation would have been more useful. 


THE Post-Office Department finds it somewhat difficult to maintain 
its complete monopoly of the business of carrying letters and sealed 
parcels for pay. Some time back, it broke up an organization in this 
city which was engaged in the delivery of business circulars. Now it 
has taken proceedings against several of the same class in New York. 
There is a surface appearance of severity and unfairness in the refusal to 
permit other persons to engage in so innocent a business. And, if any 
company or combination of companies could be relied upon to do the 
whole of the work which the Post-Office does, there would be no just 
reason for refusing to leave the field to private enterprise. But no such 
offer is made. These rivals of the Post-Office only undertake to under- 
bid it for a small part, and that the most profitable part, of its work. 
They will carry where a profit can be made, but not where they might 
lose money. The Government maintains its monopoly in the great 
cities for the sake of the more sparsely settled districts, where there are 
no profits for anybody, and the cities acquiesce gladly in this arrange- 
ment. So far as we know, but two Americans of any importance— 
HorAcE GREELEY and GERRITT SMITH,—have made any protest. 


THE Free Traders have called a national conference at Detroit,—to 
secure, we suppose, some kind of harmony of action between their sec- 
tion of the Democratic party and the handful of Republican Free 
Traders. The utmost they can hope for is an agreement to shout together 
for some common formula, for internally they are divided hopelessly. 
The extreme left is made up of people who really believe in the doctrine, 
—who would put customs duties only on articles which are not produced 
in the United States, or would raise the revenue of the national Gov- 
ernment by direct taxation. These are Mr. BEECHER, Mr. SHEARMAN, 
Mr. Hur Bert, Mr. SUMNER, and a few others. Then come the “tariff 
for revenue only’’ people, who would retain the duties on whiskey and 
tobacco, but would give manufacturers the incidental protection involved 
in revenue duties levied chiefly or entirely upon articles we do produce. 
Mr. WELLS and Mr. Moore seem to lead this party. Next come the 
new faction, who supplement a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only’ by ‘‘ a xevenue 
only from the tariff.’’ They are represented by Zhe Sun and Zhe 
Herald. A fourth faction proposes a very slow and gradual reduction 
of the tariff, with reference to the ‘‘ vested rights ’’ created by the long 
continuance of Protection. To this belong Mr. Macpona.p, Mr. 
BayarD, and other practical politicians, who are anxious to find a 
working compromise between fact and theory. Last come the people 
who believe in Free Trade only in those things which are not produced 
in their own section of the country. To this group the average Demo- 
cratic Congressman seems to gravitate. 

As a topic on which the whole convention can agree, we suggest a 
consideration of the reasons why Windsor and Detroit, although situated 
on the two banks of the same strait, and with natural advantages exactly 
equal, are cities of such different magnitude and importance, and 
whether the long persistence of Canada in a Free Trade policy has had 
anything to do with it. 





Ir is always difficult and painful for a man to recognize that he is 
politically a corpse ; and Mr. ConxKLING seems to fail to realize this sad 
fact in his case. Last Saturday night, he told a New York club that the 
defeat of his friends at Chicago had put the country back ten years, had 
enabled the Democrats to carry all but five Northern States, and had 
put the Presidency within easy reach of them. Also, that ‘‘ boss”’ 
was but another name for ‘‘leader.’’ These are little private judgments 
of Mr. Conkino’s, which he might be expected to entertain. The 
surprise is that he thought them of importance to anyone else, and took 
a public occasion for spreading them before the country. 


THE strikes still continue, with the exception of that in the cigar 
trade, which was settled promptly. A general strike in the coal and 
iron trades is feared, and an attempt is making by the Pittsburgh coal 
people to test the worth of the new law to establish arbitration under 
legal sanction in this State. We do not see how any such law can be 
worked, without more or less of interference with individual liberty on 
one side or the other. We should fear its effect in driving either 
capital or labor from this Commonwealth to others in which there is 
full liberty for both to act on their own judgment respecting their interests. 

Newspapers of a certain class abound in grandmotherly exhortations 
to workmen to abstain from striking. Zhe Advertiser makes a good 
point on the other side. It says: ‘‘Of course, a strike is a disaster. 
But a disaster is not so bad as is demoralization. Men who think 
themselves underpaid, are usually on the road to demoralization.’’ 


Ir is fortunate for the new National Irish League that everything 
that has happened since the convention adjourned has contributed to 
advance it in public favor. First of all, the dynamite faction are 
heartily abusive of its proceedings and its conclusions, and are going to 
hold a mass meeting in New York to denounce it. Then Mr. SuLtivan, 
instead of conciliating Mr. O’ Donovan Rossa and his following, takes 
no pains to conceal his detestation of such means as they employ. 
Lastly, Cardinal McCLoskEy gives Mr. SULLIVAN a formal audience, 
and assures him of his sympathy with the principles and objects of the 
League. Of course, the English news-mongers, who always know what 
is passing in the inmost recesses of the Pope’s breast, have discovered 
that this act has given great offence at the Vatican, and that Cardinal 
Jacosin1 has written to New York to call Cardinal McCLoskEy to ac- 
count for it. The Papacy is not so foolish as this. It knows the limits 
of its authority too well to interfere with the expression of political 
opinions from the citizens of free States, whether they are dignitaries 
of the Church or only its private members. And it is prudent enough 
to have some very good reason for interference, before setting itself 
against the political opinions and plans entertained by millions of the 
most devout Catholics the world hastoshow. Nothing thata Protestant 
Government has to give or refuse could furnish an inducement to this 
course. 

But the League would do well to make its friendly relations with 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy less prominent than it has done. The 
Irish cause needs the support of others than Roman Catholics; and the 
display of priests made at the Philadelphia convention was not calcu- 
lated to conciliate Irish Protestants. The comments of Zhe Presby- 
terian on the convention, grossly unfair as they were, illustrate the kind 
of prejudice thus excited in quarters where conciliation would be more 
advisable. 


THE movement toward Republican ‘‘ harmony ’’ in Pennsylvania is 
decidedly obstructed by the course of the Stalwart managers of the 
party ‘‘machine’’ in the important county of Lancaster. Contrary to 
the principles and rules formulated by the Continental Hotel con- 
ference, which have the formal endorsement of Messrs. Quay, MAGEE, 
HarTRANFT, COCHRAN and REEDER, an order was made by the Lan- 
caster County executive committee, some months ago, that those Repub- 
licans who supported Mr. Stewart for Governor, in November, should 
be excluded from the party primary elections thereafter. This order 
still stands. The committee recently refused to rescind it; and the 
consequence is, that, while there is much talk of a desire to harmonize 
the party, the apparent intention in Lancaster County is to distract it. 
There is, it is true, some representation, privately made, that the 
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restrictive and excluding policy will not be insisted on,—that at the 
primary polls no questions will be asked of known Republicans how 
they voted at the State election of 1882; but this is a poor method of 
doing indirectly what ought to be done straightforwardly. If the gen- 
tlemen who represent the old organization of the party in Pennsylvania 
are sincere in their professions of a desire to smooth the way to party 
unity, they should lose no time in adjusting the Lancaster County 
complication. Their followers there are perfectly under control; they 
act according to ‘‘orders,’’ and do not act independently. What is 
done or not done in this matter, can, therefore, be easily taken account of. 





THE New York Legislature, adjourning last week amidst haste and 
confusion, as usual, and rushing through scores of important measures 
on final passage, without reading their contents, enacted what appears 
to be a very unfair Congressional apportionment. Its provisions were 
the result of two converging Democratic currents, one of which had 
‘*fixed’’ the city districts, and the other those of the country, to make 
the largest possible number of Democratic Congressmen,—always sup- 
posing that the gun doesn’t kick and the voice of the people condemn 
the arrangement. A description of the districts formed by the bill 
compels the conclusion that it is a gerrymander, and Mr. RoosEvELT, 
of New York City, a young Republican of the sort that was so long 
looked for,—combining energy with honesty, and an intelligent con- 
ception of public duty with the disposition, as well as ability, to per- 
form it,—denounced the bill as ‘‘ shameless,’’ and said that the methods 
that had been employed to: suppress discussion and force it through were 
‘* disgraceful in the extreme.’’ 

Some of the districts appear to be fairly made ; but these are not the 
majority. In New York City, the cutting and carving has been so 
skilfully done that it is believed none of the districts lack a Democratic 
majority. Heretofore, one containing a decided Republican majority, 
and another which was very likely to be Republican, had existed. In 
Kings County (Brooklyn, chiefly), it was not practicable to make all the 
districts Democratic, the number of Republican voters in one being too 
large for covering up. ‘Through the State, the counties have been 
bundled together most unreasonably, and the evidence of this is seen in 
the number of people assigned to the districts. Thus, the Twenty- 
Fourth, Otsego, Herkimer and Scoharie counties, has but 126,976 in- 
habitants, it being made small because it will thereby be Democratic ; 
while the Twenty-Seventh District, being Republican at any rate, is 
piled up with 194,692 inhabitants. The very next one, the Twenty- 
Eighth, has only 125,630. Here are variations of nearly seventy thou- 
sand, and in New York City the variation is as much as forty thousand 
between the largest and smallest districts. 





THIS is not a very nice example for the Democrats of Albany to set. 
It indicates the old sort of politics, and a bad notion of public duty. 
One consequence will be, of course, to intensify Republican feeling in 
Pennsylvania against any attempted over-reaching by the Democrats in 
one branch of the Legislature—the House,—in making the Congres- 
sional apportionment of this State, and, even more than this, to create 
a desire to offset the New York sharp practice by the retention here of 
the old apportionment. This favors the Republicans, though not very 
much. Two or three of the districts are rather unjustifiable in their 
make-up, but the majority are not likely to be improved by any new 
arrangement. Some of them are so plainly indicated in the nature of 
things as not to be changed in any reasonable bill. 

Under the circumstances, it is uncertain whether an apportionment 
can be agreed on at all, at this session, by the two Houses of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. The House is Democratic, the Senate Republi- 
can; and, while it is true that the Independent Senators in the latter 
body constitute, on some questions, a balance of power, they naturally 
do not feel bound to forward the attempt of the Democratic managers, 
as evidenced in New York, to control the Lower House of Congress by 
sharp practice in making districts. They are committed to fair action ; 
but there should be fairness all around the board. Governor Patti- 
SON’s outgiving that he will call an extra session to act on the apportion- 
ment, if the regular session adjourns without agreeing on a bill, hardly 
helps the matter. It tends, indeed, to persuade the ‘‘ rooster’? mem- 
bership, of which his own party has its full share, zof to legislate now, 
because they would get more pay in a special session. 





An Indian in Machias County, Maine, in defending himself success- 
fully against the charge that he had broken the gaming laws, made a 
remarkable appeal to the record of his people in that locality. He 
challenged his prosecutors to produce from the records of the county 
jail and the State prison a single instance in which an Indian had been 
confined on a charge of murder or any other crime. Would this appeal 
have been possible, if Maine had permitted the demoralization of her 
Indian population by whiskey and similar poisons ? 





How much of the old colonial feeling still lingers in some parts of 
the country, and how thoroughly it pervades one of our political 
parties, is shown by the gloating reports and gross misrepresentations 
of the Tewksbury investigation in Massachusetts, which appear in 
Democratic, and especially in Southern, papers. The average Demo- 
crat does not seem to have learned the lesson which Mr. WEBSTER 
administered in his reply to Colonel Hayne, half a century ago. The 
name, ‘‘ American,’’ seems to have no worth or significance for him. 
He glories in what he supposes to be the shame of an American 
Commonwealth as heartily as though his Government were at war with 
Massachusetts. That Massachusetts has incurred any shame, we do 
not see. Under a law of the State (similar to that of other States— 
say, Maryland and Virginia,—in which physicians are educated for 
their profession), the bodies of the Tewksbury paupers are given without 
charge to the medical schools of Cambridge and Boston. It is nota 
pleasant subject anywhere ; but it seems to be an unavoidable arrange- 
ment. One student at Harvard College secretly flayed a piece of skin 
from a colored ‘ subject,’’ and had it tanned into leather. Forthwith, 
the people of the country are told that the State of Massachusetts keeps 
up a traffic in the corpses of her paupers, tans their hides for book- 
bindings, and sanctions the grossest and most wanton desecration of 
the human body. The only persons found guilty of such desecration 
was the one Harvard student and Governor BuTLER, who was cutting 
with his knife this piece of human leather, while the investigation was 
in progress! And it is to be remembered that as yet only the evidence 
for the prosecution has been heard, with the exception of that of one 
physician, who flatly contradicted the chief witness on the other side 
on every material point. 

As to the minor charges against the management of the almshouse, 
the country hardly will need more explicit evidence than that furnished 
by Mrs. Crara T. LEONARD, of Springfield, in an elaborate report on 
the condition of the institution. Mrs. LEONARD is a woman of the 
same order as CAROLINE Hitt or DorotHeEa Dix, and has a national 
reputation for her devotion to good works, and the solidity of her prac- 
tical judgment in selecting means to charitable ends. Her interest lies, 
not in institutions, but in the people they provide for. She has waged 
unceasing war against such institutions as the great reform school at 
Munson, maintaining that the proper place for a child is in a family, 
and not in an institution. In her own part of the State, she has puta 
stop to the practice of sending children to such places. 

Mrs. LEONARD, after a close and careful examination of Tewksbury, 
reports that the institution is neat and well kept, that the inmates al- 
most without exception are contented, but that there should be seven or 
eight more attendants than there are, and that more delicate and nour- 
ishing food should be supplied to the sick. In fine, that, instead of 
adopting a policy of retrenchment and dismissal, Massachusetts should 
deal more generously with her sane and insane paupers, the latter num- 
bering at Tewksbury two hundred and thirty-three. It is rather unfor- 
tunate for Governor BuTLER that his investigations are not supported 
by such experts of national reputation as Mr. F. B. SANBORN and Mrs. 
LEONARD. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S Ministry have sustained a very serious defeat in the 
rejection of the Affirmation Bill, though the defeat is not one which 
opens the question of a change in the control of the Government. It 
was found quite impossible to make a party issue of the substitution of 
an affirmation for an oath in admitting members to Parliament. Many 
Liberals refused to support the proposal, on conscientious grounds, as it 
was no more than an arrangement to admit atheists to seats in the 
House. Others dare not bid defiance to similar sentiments in their 
constituents. Even the Liberals admit that their party has lost ground 
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by opening the question at all. It is one which a leader like Lord 
PALMERSTON never would have touched. But Mr. GLADSTONE is gov- 
erned rather by conscience than by expediency. Feeling that Mr. 
BRADLAUGH and Mr. BRrADLAUGH’S constituency are unfairly treated by 
his exclusion from Parliament, he had no alternative but to take up the 
case and push it with all his energies. In this he has not been able to 
carry with him all his colleagues in the Ministry, but he has forced the 
matter to a vote, and has received the first decided repulse since he 
entered upon office in 1880. 

As Mr. FREEMAN well suggests, it would have been wiser to have 
raised the larger question, by a bill to abolish oaths and affirmations of 
every sort, as required of members of Parliament. This would have 
avoided the appearance of legislation specially for the benefit of atheists, 
and would have effected the abolition of a custom as useless as it is un- 
meaning. ‘The existence of an oath only keeps out of Parliament the 
more conscientious and candid of the classes it is intended to exclude. 
Atheists sit in both Houses, and have sat in every Parliament for a cen- 
tury past,—perhaps in every Parliament since the Civil Wars. The oath 
does not exclude the Duke of Somerset from the Upper House. Nor 
does the pledge of loyalty to the Queen keep out Irishmen who have 
taken the Fenian oath renouncing that loyalty and pledging adherence 
to the Irish Republic. Only those Fenians who are conscientious about 
their oath are excluded, in fact. 





Tuat the Irish Land Law would lead to similar legislation for Great 
Britain was predicted by the Tories, and not denied very heartily by the 
Liberals. Now, at length, the prediction is fulfilled. The Ministry 
have prepared a bill securing to English and Scotch tenants many of 
the advantages secured to Irish tenants. Their legal right to unex- 
hausted improvements is recognized. Restraints are placed upon arbi- 
trary evictions. The tenant is authorized to appeal to the courts, in 
cases never before placed within legal jurisdiction. In fine, the theory 
that freedom of contract is as sufficient to maintain the rights of the 
British tenant as those of the American tenant, is abandoned. Re- 
straints are placed on transactions with regard to land, which would not 
be tolerated with regard to transactions in any other kind of property. 

There is much in the English agricultural situation which seems to 
justify this legislation. But, after all, it is doctoring the symptoms 
and not the disease, and can do no more than add to the difficulty of 
the situation. 





THE French troubles in Tonquin are coming to a head very fast. 
Tonquin is a dependency of the Kingdom of Annam, which, in turn, is 
a dependency of the Chinese Empire. It was first revealed in its im- 
portance to the Chinese themselves by a French adventurer, named Du 
Bots, who explored the country personally, and then went out to take 
possession, with a sort of commission from China and a small fleet 
equipped at his own expense. The Annamese were driven out; but 
instead of putting the Chinese in possession he invoked the help of 
France. At first the French fleet co-operated heartily ; but when the 
death of its commander brought another officer into power Tonquin 
was abandoned to the Annamese, and a treaty concluded. The French 
allege that this treaty has been broken, and have resumed possession of 
the country. China offers to recognize a French protectorate, if her 
own suzerainty is acknowledged; but this offer has been flatly refused. 
Meanwhile, the patient Tonquinese are hardly considered by the three 
powers who are struggling for possession of their country. 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’ page 76.] 


MR. GOSCHEN ON GOLD. 

HIRTY years ago, Mr. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN was an authority on 

4 finance whose statements it was not safe to question. He com- 

bined the experience of a practical statesman with the technical knowl- 
edge of a man of business, and a thorough mastery of what in England 
passes for economic science. When he published his ‘‘ Theory of 
Foreign Exchanges,’’ there was a feeling that the last word on the sub- 
ject had been spoken, and that he. would be a venturesome man who 
would call its conclusions in question. At present, however, Mr. 
GOSCHEN does not enjoy a prestige equal to this. His Egyptian ex- 
ploits have something to do with this. The more the matter of the 

















Egyptian debt and the creation of the Joint Control is looked into, 
the worse it looks. The notion of putting a whole people under the 
heel of the exchange and the dourse, of taxing them to the verge of 
starvation to pay the usurious interest on absurd loans, and of stripping 
a national Government of every shred of dignity and self-respect, for the 
sake of the money-lenders, has not proved palatable to the European 
public. We may come so far as this, but as yet the dourses control the 
statesmen only when they manage to catch them napping, as Downing 
Street was when the Control was set up. Now Mr. GoOscHEN appears 
to have had more to do with that matter than any other person. His 
influence as a Liberal statesman of eminence and experience seems to 
have been used successfully in the promotion of plans which otherwise 
would have gotten no hearing. And, now that the truth is out, Mr. 
GOSCHEN seems to get the cold shoulder from his former associates. In 
all the recent changes of the Ministry, no place is made for this very 
eminent and very able statesman, who showed himself so clever in 
Egypt and in Turkey. 

But Mr. GoscHEN as a practical economist has not retired from the 
scene. He has been giving the world his views on the present and 
future of gold. They are marked by the hard sense and the hard 
selfishness which are characteristic of the man. Mr. GoscHEN cannot 
shut his eyes to the fact that the supply of gold is diminishing very 
steadily. There is no such annual addition to the world’s stock as there 
was ten or twenty years ago. In the years, 1856-60, the average pro- 
duct was close upon thirty-six millions. Twenty years later, it fell to 
considerably less than thirty millions,—a loss of seventeen per cent. ; 
and while supply has diminished the demand has increased. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the last ten years,’’ says Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘it is beyond 
question that the stock of gold has been greatly pressed on by extraor- 
dinary demands ; that the countries using gold before that date have 
been subjected to severe competition, not only in obtaining the annual 
supply from the mines necessary to keep pace with the wants of an 
increasing population, but in retaining the stock they actually possess.”’ 

Other causes have contributed to this embarrassment. First of all, 

the use of gold in the arts is a steadily increasing source of loss from the 
world’s use of it as circulation. Dr. SOETBEER estimates that the addi- 
tion of gold to the circulation is steadily declining, while its consump- 
tion in the arts is as steadily increasing. In the five decades since 
1831, the former has increased four and a half times. In the three de- 
cades since 1851, the addition to the circulation has fallen to one-half 
of what it was. The two amounts now are almost equal. Nearly as 
much gold is consumed in the arts as is coined in money. This can- 
not continue, without a serious reduction of the stock available for 
money. ; 
Again, the wear and tear of gold as coin is a serious source of loss, 
as is the loss by shipwreck, fire and hoarding. But, were there no such 
leakages as these, the fact that the world’s need of gold is growing with 
great and increasing rapidity, while the supply is diminishing, is a 
serious matter. Germany, Italy and virtually the other States of 
the Latin Union have made.demands upon the world’s stock of this 
metal, and may be expected to continue to do so. By refusing to admit 
any other metal to free coinage, we are adding our demand to that of 
Europe, as we refuse to take the payment of our balances in any other 
form. But, even if there had been no extension of the gold-using area, 
the advance of business and the extension of association, in what were 
already the gold-using countries, call for a constantly increased supply, 
which cannot be had. It is true that the extension of the credit system 
of payment mitigates this pressure for gold. But, after all, gold is the 
basis on which we are resting our credit system, and the one cannot be 
contracted without affecting the stability of the other. 

The consequences of reducing the supply of gold, Mr. GoscHEN 
tells us, must be a lowering of prices. This practical man of business has 
gotten no farther than the mechanical formule of the English economists 
on this subject. He has not read the open secrets of the money market 
itself, chiefly because he has studied them in the narrow and by no 
means typical field of English business. But, while a fall in prices may 
be the immediate result of a tightened money market,—which it nearly 
always is the first effect in England,—the farther results are much more 
serious. Money is the instrument of association. Any diminution in 
the supply means a reduction of the power and the opportunity to 
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associate. It meansthat men who need each other, and are conscious of 
the mutual need, stand isolated for want of the missing link, which 
brings into commerce and co-operation persons of different industrial 
functions. Imagine what would be the result, if we wakened up some 
morning, and found that coin and paper alike had been removed from 
purse and drawer by some evil power, and that the record of credits 
had been effaced from the ledgers of our banks. Society would be 
paralyzed. The simplest interchange of services would be made for the 
time impossible. We could go nowhere, supply no want, enlist no 
service, gratify no taste, but the simplest. Those who remember what 
Philadelphia endured for a few weeks in one of the earlier years of the 
war, have seen a condition which made a distant approach to this. 


Such, in a less degree, is the result of an imperfect supply of money. 
It checks interchanges, clogs the channels of commerce, isolates one 
class of producers from another, and restricts production. If gold is 
our only possible coinage, an era of this sort may be expected through- 
out the civilized world. Mr. GoscHEN does not wish to see the world 
reduced to this alternative. He thinks there should be gold-using 
nations and silver-using nations, and that the latter should let gold 
alone. He is not pleased that Germany, France, Italy and America 
have limited the English command of the metal. He wants us to fall 
back with contentment upon silver, as good enough for us. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this peculiarly British distribution of matters is 
not acceptable to the rest of the world. If gold bea better kind of 
money than silver,—if, as British economists say, it has more stability 
in value,—then the competition for its possession must come as a thing 
of course. For sixty years, England has preached the superiority of 
her own monetary system. Now that the world seems likely to embrace 
her teaching, she discovers that such success must prove calamitous, for 
there is not enough gold to go round. England wants to treat silver 
as the good Methodist lady treated her artificial flowers. Having come 
to the conclusion that their use was a concession to the vanities of the 
world, she took them off her bonnet and gave them to her sisters. 








“PRINCE CHARLIE.” 

HE gentleman who was for some time one of the Senators in Con- 
gress from the State of New York,—Mr. CoNnKLinc,—and who 
resigned and retired to private life about two years ago, has recently 
made a speech in New York City, at a club dinner, or something of 
that sort. In it he seems to have repeated, with fresh evidence of old 
pain, the story of the Chicago convention. ‘Fhere were, he said, seven 
hundred and fifty-nine delegates there, and four hundred and twenty of 
them ‘‘were sent for one specific purpose,’’ to which they were “in 
honor bound before Gop and man ;’’ 7. e., to vote for General GRANT 
for a third term. Nevertheless, said Mr. ConxKLING, they were beaten ; 
and thus, very much as someone said of another great defeat, ‘‘ the 

country was put back for ten years.”’ 

The natural inclination is to laugh at Mr. ConKLinc for such a 
declaration. That he should still be turning over the pieces of the 
“machine ’’ which had been constructed for use at Chicago, examining 
them, bit by bit, and wondering why they were smashed, is a matter of 
no great concern, certainly, but still rather entertaining ; and that he 
should choose to adhere to the idea that the unit-rule instructions 
bound ‘‘in honor before Gop and man’”’ all the delegates from New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, to follow the Senatorial triumvirs, 
and to defy the wishes of the American people, is characteristic of one 
who could perpetrate the political blunders and attempt to commit the 
political misdeeds that are part of this gentleman’s record. His repe- 
tition of the old story, his insistence that the conspiracy of 1880 was 
in every way creditable and deserving, are in keeping with the pur- 
blindness which characterized the movement, itself, in the time when 
it was undertaken and carried forward. 


But the amusing side of the club dinner and its proceedings is the 
most notable. The observer cannot fail to be struck by the resemblance 
this little party had to an old-fashioned gathering of English or Scotch 
Jacobites, a century and a half ago. Moved by the occasion, one of 
the company burst forth into song, and his lay, old and plaintive, was 
‘¢ Prince CHARLIE.’’ He had already, in all the éloquence of speech, 
appealed to Mr. ConKLING “‘ to come forward and rally the Republican 





party;’’ but he threw all his powers intothe minstrelsy that asked of 


the ‘‘ Prince’’: 
«‘ Will he no’ come back again? 


Will he no’ come back again?” 


And why, then, should anyone wish to step into the footprints of 
the Jacobites of 1740? Why hope fora Sruart restoration? There 
is no great inspiration, certainly, in the history of that movement to 
bring back to power the son or the grandson of JAMEs the Second. No 
sort or amount of singing can dissipate the fact of Culloden.” ‘‘ Prince 
CHARLIE’S’’ coming back was not a successful movement. It ended, 
we well remember, in disaster. It has no place in history but that of 
defeat and overthrow. Mr. CoNKLING, himself, when he announced 
that the country—why not the whole world, by the way ?—was set back 
ten years by the defeat of himself and his associates at Chicago, recalled 
the fact that someone else had thought that NAPOoLEON’s defeat at 
Waterloo ‘‘ turned back the hands upon the clock of ages six degrees.’’ 
But did it? NAPOLEON thought so, doubtless; the Jacobites thought 
their want of success entailed frightful consequences; and the trium- 
virate believed, when they were beaten at Chicago, that there was no 
longer any use of living. But yet the world went on. The Jacobites 
ceased their meetings, and their songs ended at last. ‘Prince 
CHARLIE’’ never did come back. NAPOLEON lived out his years on the 
solitary rock of the South Atlantic, and nothing of him came back but 
his dust. And, if the gentlemen who fought for ‘‘boss’’-ism against 
popular rule, at Chicago, come together now to lament their want of 
success, and sing the old songs of the Jacobites, what does it mean but 
the completion of the parallel? ‘‘If any man is a ‘ boss,’”’ said Mr. 
CONKLING, ‘‘ it is because by his actions he has demonstrated that he 
has a right to be so!’’ Well, then, where 1s the point of the demon- 
stration? Does it lie in the end, or at the beginning? Is it in the 
songs at table inviting ‘‘ Prince CHARLIE’’ to return, or at Culloden, 
Waterloo and Chicago, where Bourbonism and “‘ boss’’-ism tried their 
experiments in the pursuit of power, and failed to achieve success ? 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE feeling aroused by the death of the Rev. Dr. Kraut has led 

to the plan of securing an endowment for a scholarship in the 
department of arts of the University of Pennsylvania. The under- 
graduates first set on foot this project, and have gone to work actively 
to obtain the requisite funds. The Society of the Alumni has formally 
approved the scheme, and appointed a committeee to carry on the work 
of raising subscriptions. The undergraduates already report over 
seventeen hundred dollars as subscribed through their committee, 
Messrs. BAKER, BULLITT, ADAMS, BIDDLE, HARTRANFT and GARRISON, 
and the treasurer of the Society of the Alumni, WALTER GEORGE 
SmitH, Esq., has also received several hundred dollars for the fund. It 
is to be hoped that the whole amount will be obtained before the close 
of the present university year. The trustees have wisely fixed the sum 
of three thousand dollars as the smallest amount for a real endowment ; 
and even the interest of that will barely pay the holder’s actual expenses 
for tuition. It would be well, if enough could be procured to give the 
holder of the scholarship the means of maintaining himself through his 
university course. ‘There ought to be a portrait of Dr. KRauTH among 
the others in the university chapel, with an inscription recording, for 
the benefit of future generations’ of students, his success as professor 


and vice-provost. 





THE report of the Geologist of New Jersey, Professor Gzorce H. 
Cook, for 1882, strikes the reader at once as a very practical and inter- 
esting collection of material relating to the physical features of that 
State. The Geological Survey, whose proceedings it records, has a 
board of managers, composed of two persons from each Congressional 
district, with the Governor of the State president ex officio, and a geolo- 
gist and assistant as executive officers. The work of the Survey, the 
report states, is ‘‘ to develop and make public the natural products and 
resources of the State,’’ and the operations of 1882 have referred to 
various details, among them strictly geological explorations, studies 
and surveys of the seaside, the peculiarities of climate, drainage, water 
supply and agricultural development, etc. Under the head of “Shore 
Changes,’’ the report says that in general the shore is wearing away, 
though there are some exceptional places where the fact is different. 
From Barnegat Inlet, south, for eleven miles, observation shows a loss 
of various widths, seventy yards being the least, and three hundred and 
ten yards (at ‘‘ Hickey’s House,’’) the most; but in -the strip of three 
miles between Beach Haven and Long Beach House the gained land 
has a width of twenty-five to one hundred and seventy yards. Professor 
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Cook describes some most interesting observations on Long Beach, after 
the great storms of September, 1882. These storms carried off the sand 
that had been blown upon the shore during a long period of time, and 
exposed the ancient beach, a firm, strong sod, in which were the tracks 
of horses and cattle. In 1690, there were settlers at this point who came 
to engage in the whale fishery, and their descendants occupied the 
place for several generations. It was the stock they had, no doubt, that 
left these footprints. 


SATURDAY was a very quiet day, the commercial reports said, in the 
New York petroleum market, ‘‘the dulness of dealings’’ being quite 
oppressive. Yet it is curious to observe that the ‘‘sales’’ of petroleum 
at one exchange in that city reached 434,000 barrels, and at another 
1,312,000. We say curious, because the daily production of petroleum 
in the United States is not over seventy thousand barrels. At the 
smaller exchange in the one city, on a dreadfully dull day, speculation 
handled the whole product six times over. Such is the haste to be 
rich, the men who bought what they did not want and had no money 
to pay for, and those who sold what they did not have, united in that 
case to make up a vast list of bets against each other as to the future 
course of the market. 


THE sixth volume of the Pennsylvania Historical Society’s Magazine 
is closed by issue No. 4, recently sent out. Its contents are increased 
materially by various contributions relating to the Society’s affairs,—a 
report of the Bi-Centennial celebration proceedings on November 8th, 
minutes of proceedings during 1882, reports, list of officers, etc. Prob- 
ably the most interesting paper is one, by Mr. F. D. Stone, relating to 
the position taken by JAMEs: LOGAN, in 1741, on the question of ‘ de- 
fensive war.’’ The chief part of it isa letter addressed by Locan ‘‘ To 
ROBERT JORDAN and Others, the Friends of the Yearly Meeting for 
Business, now Conven’d in Philadelphia,’’—a document of which thirty 
copies were printed originally, one of them being sent by RicHaRD 
PETERS to JOHN PENN, with a letter, part of which Mr. STONE adds in 
his article. The reception of LocGan’s communication in meeting 
caused no small sensation. PETERS says that it was not read, but re- 
ferred to a committee, consisting of RoBERT JORDAN, Joun BRING- 
HOUSE, EBENEZER LARGE, JOHN DILLWyN and RoBErT STRETHILL, who 
reported that it contained ‘‘ matters of a military and geographical 
nature,’’ but was unsuitable for reading to the meeting. RoBErT 
STRETHILL began to say that he thought differently ; ‘‘ but JouHn Brinc- 


HOUSE pluck’d him by the coat, and told him with a sharp tone of. 


voice: ‘Set thee down, RoBeErT ; thou art single in that opinion!’ ”’ 
Locan, provoked at the reception of his missive, then had the copies 
printed, but, as. PETERS thought, agreed afterwards to suppress them. 


Was there ever so gross an instance of waste and miscalculation as 
the New York State Capitol at Albany? It was estimated at four mil- 
lions of dollars; yet it has now cost fourteen millions, and is not fin- 
ished. The national Capitol at Washington is said to have cost twelve 
millions only. 


Tue Edinburgh Conservative Club is said to have offered a large 
price for the magnificent but gloomy staircase of pure black Galway 
marble at Hamilton Palace. This sort of buying and transferring house 
interiors is not unusual. The fine marble staircase at Chesterfield House, 
London (built by the ‘‘Letters’’ lord), was originally at Canons, the 
seat of Pope’s Zimon, the Duke of CHanpbos, which was completely dis- 
mantled. The splendid stone screen in front of Grosvenor House, Lon- 
don, was formerly in front of the demolished Carlton House. The 
magnificent fire-place formerly in the great gallery of Bedford House, 
London (razed in 1800), is now at Arundel Castle. Lord LaNncrorp, 
in rebuilding his seat in Meath, some years ago, bought the elegant 
mantel-pieces out of old grand seigneur houses, now given up to offices, 
in Henrietta Street, Dublin; and Mr. Gore-Lancron, who built a very 
fine mansion on the site of the house (and that next to it), formerly 
occupied by Lord LynpuurRst’s father (CopLey, the painter), collected 
widely from old houses for similar purposes. 


THE recovery of an alienated estate by a member of an ancient family 
always excites interest in England. The AntrRosus family of Cheshire 
had to sell out, some two centuries back, and their descendants, grow- 
ing wealthy in the present century, purchased the old home. Sir REc- 
INALD GRAHAM has in like manner recovered his ancestral hall, sold by 
his predecessor, twenty years ago, which had been for centuries in the 
family. After the defeat at Marston Moor, Sir RicHARD GRAHAM made 
for this seat at Norton Conyers, pursued, tradition has it, by CROMWELL, 
who forced his steed up the broad oak staircase, where what is averred 
to be the impress of its hoof is shown to this day. A picture in the 
old mansion depicts Sir RicHarD with the horse on which he escaped. 
The return of the old family was pleasantly hailed by the neighbors. 
Half the interest with which Macau.ay invested WaRREN HasTINGs 
was due to the story of his recovering his ancestral seat of Daylesford. 





BASE METAL IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


HEN a silly king was compelled to resort to something like high- 
way robbery in the country he was soon to betray and abandon, 
his method of spoliation was somewhat scientific. James was, indeed, 
desperately impoverished, when he crossed from France to Ireland. He 
must have money, or what would. answer as a sufficient substitute, until 
his greed was satisfied. So he ordered that the old brass, copper, pew- 
ter, etc., lying around the primitive kitchens of those days, be brought 
to his mints at Dublin and Limerick, to be coined. Pots and kettles, 
skewers and strainers, ancient firelocks and rusty spear-heads, cracked 
bells and shivered cymbals, were carted to the royal miracle shop, and, 
impressed with the royal visage, became money. Whoso declined to 
accept it as an equivalent for his kine or his clan,—for men were needed 
as well as cattle,—fell into the clutches of the royal robber, and suffered 
pains and tortures no longer enforced, albeit some of them are doubtless 
still on the statute-books. The coiners thought the mixture might aver- 
age a few pence to the pound ; and, when the coward king was gone, 
six millions pounds sterling of the trash remained as the richest treasure 
of the forlorn realm. About the same time, virtue-prating fellows in 
Massachusetts were counterfeiting the ‘‘ wampumpeag’’ money of the 
Commonwealth, demonstrating thus the superiority of their piety and 
brains over those of the red men, who used only genuine periwinkle and 
clam-shells. 

Ample precautions are now universally in vogue to keep pure the 
filthy lucre said to be the root of all evil; but little care is exercised in 
protecting from the debaser and the counterfeiter the source, next to 
virtue itself, of all good in this world,—knowledge. In that common- 
wealth, everything has a chance of passing for coin which has a stamp 
upon it; and the most efficient alloy is brass. 

THE AMERICAN recently lamented the passing away of the old-time 
academy, taught by men graduated from Continental or British uni- 
versities, and designed to give capable lads a thorough preparation for 
college, a course in which, in every age and country but ours, has been 
the essential preliminary to medicine, law, or theology. In our country 
and our day, a man need know little more than the English primer to 
enter any of the professions and make money in it; but the fifth num- 
ber of the ‘Statistical Abstract of the United States ’’ throws a flood of 
light on the counterfeits which have taken the place of the honest and 
learned, simple and sincere, academy,—institutions over whose portals 
high- -sounding names are read, and whose gilded pretensions surpass 
those of the great medizeval mob universities. 


It appears by the census that there are three hundred and sixty-two 
higher institutions of learning in the United States,—an increase of 
sixty-four in ten years. The instructors in them number 4,360, and 
the students 62,435. The estimated value of the grounds, buildings 
and apparatus is forty million dollars ; and their libraries are valued at 
two millions and a half. The receipts from tuition were about two 
million dollars in 1881, and a sum slightly in excess of this accrued 
from productive funds. , It is noteworthy that of these temples of letters, 
many of them “‘ universities,’’ and none of them less than a ‘“ college,’’ 
California has eleven, Tennessee nineteen, Illinois twenty-eight, lowa 
eighteen, Missouri sixteen, Indiana fifteen, Kentucky fourteen, and Ohio 
thirty-six, against twenty-seven in New York. The resplendent spot is 
the District of Columbia; it boasts of no less than five. But, when 
one has counted about a dozen schools in the entire country justly 
entitled to the designation of college or university, the question arises : 
‘¢ What are all the others?’’ Are there not three hundred and fifty 
more universities and colieges, and is not the American youth the most 
erudite that walks the planet? Does not every American parent, whose 
hopeful is growing his virgin beard in one of these three hundred and 
fifty, feel that the boy will some day receive the encomium visited on 
Thomas Aquinas: ‘‘ The radiant gem of the clergy, the flower of 
doctors, the most spotless and exalted mirror of our University of 
Paris, shining with the effulgence of his life, teaching and fame, like a 
resplendent morning star’’? 

It is not, indeed, a theme for jest or satire; for these spurious uni- 
versities and sham colleges work serious and lasting evil. They lower 
the standard and injure the reputation of learning ; they spread shallow 
pretension, and send into indigence and seclusion genuine scholarship ; 
they shield fraud behind the lecturer’s desk, and enthrone charlatanism 
in the pulpit ; they are crowding incompetency and criminal i ignorance 
into medicine ; ; they are robbing the plow, the forge, the mine, the 
tailor’s goose, and the barber’s brush, of highly available recruits. 
They are imposing on the judicial bench men who would honor the 
bench of the carpenter; and into ribbons and laces, hosiery and hair 
goods, their failures drop back, to crowd out women and starve their 
own families. ‘These shams attract by their trumpets and tinsel an im- 
mense number of boys whose welfare would be promoted by keeping 
them in agriculture or apprenticing them in the useful arts; and their 
pernicious influence has rendered almost dishonorable the following of 
any mechanical avocation. We are paying high wages to the skilled 
artisans of Switzerland, Belgium, France and Germany, while too many 
of our own men are sentenced to poverty or crime by these fraudulent 
colleges, which only make them unfit to earn a good living at anything. 
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They have, it is true, their comical aspect, and to read the curricu- 
lum of many of them is to be provoked to hearty laughter. They teach 
everything, of course. One prospectus reveals that in the preparatory 
department the student may learn ‘‘ orthography, spelling, etymology, 
prosody, grammar and rhetoric ;’’ while the category of sciences and 
tongues imparted in its higher forms makes the head swim. Their 
‘¢ professors ’’ are often men who never saw the interior of a college, and 
who are ludicrously uninformed. Indeed, the very term, ‘‘ professor,’’ 
has lost its intrinsic value and traditional significance, and is now mag- 
nanimously applied to the chiropodist, the manicure, the dancing- 
master, the juggler, the dog-fancier, and the pugilist. The honorary 
‘‘degrees’’ of some of these mints of base coin are scattered about with 
a freedom singularly consistent with their worth; the D. D.’s include 
nearly everybody with good preaching lungs, and the LL. D.’s are not 
restricted to persons well acquainted with Vattel, or even with Lindley 
Murray. But, while this is very ridiculous, it is also very pitiable ; for 
it promotes dishonesty, intellectual, moral and commercial. 

The effect of this system of sham is seen conspicuously in the over- 
loaded course of study in the public schools. If the so-called ‘¢ uni- 
versity’? can make an A. B. in two years, an A. M. in three, and an 
LL. D. in twenty-four hours, the primary school must be up and doing. 
The emulative instinct is one of the strongest, and the child must be 
‘‘father of the man.’’ So, in the few years that most American 
children can remain on the benches, they must absorb—heaven help 
them !—more subjects than were spoken of in Plato’s groves. They 
must at least pretend to grasp everything that Aristotle knew, and be 
more learned in their own conceit than was Socrates. The result is 
everywhere visible. The boys leave the public schools with the worst 
possible handwriting, with not enough arithmetic to compute interest, 
and with no practical understanding of English grammar. The time 
they should have spent on these fundamentals of knowledge, has been 
frittered away in absurd efforts to become Crichtons. They have been 
given counterfeits of even the clam-shells. Their money is not current 
beyond the realm in which it has been coined out of sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. It is high time that educational reformers proceeded 
earnestly to purge the country of the sham universities and colleges, 
and to eliminate from the primary schools the supernumerary studies 
which bar the way of knowledge. M. F. S. 








LITERATURE. 
THE LETTERS OF MRS. CARLYLE* 


WO very pleasing volumes these are, exteriorly ; in admirable taste 
as to size, color, shape, and art of the printer and binder. Less 
agreeable at some points within, doubtless, many pages being given up 
to moilings and stewings, lamentations concerning headache, dyspepsia, 
and distraction of nerves. .Why, it will be asked, did not Mr. Froude, 
using the discretion Carlyle left him, send the letters to rest with the 
hand that penned them? Nevertheless, they have reason for being. 
They have vital attractiveness. They are the intimate chronicle of two 
lives, and the criticism of many others, related with spirit and without 
concealment. Positive, dogmatic, extravagant, acute, witty, one who 
takes them up in haste lays them down at leisure. 

The letters begin with the settlement of Carlyle and his wife in their 
house at Chelsea, in November, 1834; they end with one written on the 
day of her death, in April, 1866. Here are thirty-two years of married 
life in one house, the outcome being the works of a great genius in the 
literary art,—the demonstration how, from the commonest conditions 
of life, a forceful mind may start forth to shake, if not shape, the thought 
of the world. Taken in its breadth, the view of these thirty-two years 
is not unpleasing. It requires no great amount of philosophy to see 
that the trials and tribulations were minor, and not major. This couple 
did not want for food, nor friends. Success attended them ; health, 
though imperfect, lengthened out their years beyond the average. If 
one choose to look only or chiefly at the worriments that are chronicled, 
—the afflictions of neuralgia and dyspepsia, the visitations of un- 
welcome guests, the annoyances of neighbors and servants,—even the 
pestiferousness of ‘‘ bugs,’’ and the outcry of next-door pianos and 
poultry,—he may fill his view, of course, with that sort of material, 
and see no more. Or, if he choose to exaggerate these, he may in- 
dulge a plausible view that the Carlyles were ill-suited and wrongly 
matched, and by such reason so far unhappy as to make their travel in 
company a mistake from the beginning. But to read largely and with 
full eyesight is to see much more than this. The moil and stew are 
comparative, not overshadowing. They are branch, not body. This 
little Scotchwoman, whose third-of-a-thousand letters we have here, 
writes in them the figure of herself, too much alive to prefer departure 
from life, too much successful to give up the struggle in despair. In 
the main, the battle which she had undertaken she had won. She mar- 
ried the stonemason’s son of Craigenputtoch, against the wishes of her 
family, because she loved him (after a certain Scotch fashion), and be- 
cause, peasant though he was, she believed in him, while her middle- 
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class kinsfolk contemned him; and as time went on her confidence 
in his powers was justified, and their denial and doubt put to shame. 
Is not this the great measure of a wife’s winning? To achieve literary 
fame and social distinction, to rise through narrowness of means to 
comfort, if not riches, to have the aristocracy of mind, if not of purse 
and lineage, waiting at the door,—does anybody think the little Scotch- 
woman did not have this as her broad horizon, when she seemed to be 
in despair over petty distractions about her feet ? 

It is amply in evidence that Carlyle was an uncordial husband. Cer- 
tainly, so. He had the habit of his race and condition,—little outward 
demonstration of feeling, few spoken words of affection. He could 
write down, in language vivid and powerful, not only the emotions of 
others, but of himself, as his notes on the letters show; but he could 
not speak them. He loved his wife, beyond a doubt, in the way and 
after the fashion in which husbands and wives do love, as the years of 
wedlock go by. There was atime, certainly,—and this is the least 
pleasing episode in the book,—when he devoted himself to Lady Ash- 
burton, admiring her above all her sex, and leaving his spouse to chew 
over her bitter feelings at home ; but there was nothing very serious in 
this. It was cruel in Carlyle, but not meaningly so. He had not for- 
saken his wife; he counted her, simply, as one settled and satisfied in 
her own house. He was oblivious, simply,—a pachyderm as to affairs 
which he was not at the moment studying and stewing over. He saw 
imperfectly all things outside of his own atmosphere. His egotism was 
too profound to be pierced by any light wind. When at last he read 
his wife’s journal, and found how proud she was, and how sensitive,— 
how he wounded her by running off to Bath House,—‘‘ that eternal 
Bath House,’’—and leaving her, ‘‘ being an only child,’’ to mend his 
dressing-gown, and eke his trowsers, until she wept bitterly, and wrote 
verses full of the pain in her heart,—then he awoke with a start to see 
how he had fallen short and behaved badly. And then he scourged 
himself, and wrote down for the world’s eye the record of each stripe, 
so that Mr. Froude might print it in these volumes. And, again, when 
she died, and before that, as her life waned, he showed that his affection 
for her was as deep as the depth his nature had, and as sincere and as 
strong. The episodes here and there that contradict this are not to be 
trusted ; the great fact is the main fact. 

But the reason for publishing these letters is very challengeable. 
‘¢ Why print them ?”’ we ask, returning to the very point from which we 
started. Because people will enjoy the details of domestic disquiet ? 
That is the excuse for all sorts of social scandal, and even for the 
gazettes of the police court. For Thomas and Jane Carlyle’s sake, they 
should have been buried with them. This frank, bright, sarcastic, 
severe little woman, writing, in the utter confidence and uncontrol of 
the nearest relations of life, her deepest and fullest thoughts, never—no 
never,—had the vaguest thought that her heart would be opened thus 
to the sight of the world,—that she would be seen at one place weeping 
because her husband was seeking more attractive society, and at another 
biting her pale lips at having Lord Ashburton offer her his dead wife’s 
garments. Nothing could have been farther from her mind than the 
possibility that the words she wrote in a wrenching moment of physical 
or mental pain would be spread abroad by book-makers, with annota- 
tions by her husband. She has, it is true, some compensation. The 
letters disclose her skill as an artist. They have few equals in the litera- 
ture of epistolary correspondence. Her memory will be given its place 
in literature as one whose powers were discovered late, but did not 
remain entirely or forever concealed. And this must be the true 
apology—insufficient, perhaps, but the only one worth considering,— 
for preserving, and annotating, and editing, and printing, what she never 
intended should be read by other eyes than those she was addressing. 





BisHOP Harris’s BOHLEN LECTURES.—The Bohlen lectureship is 
the American equivalent of the famous Bampton lectureship in Oxford 
University. It already has secured valuable additions to our theological 
literature, from Dean Howson and Mr. Phillips Brooks. Last year, the 
lecturer was Bishop Harris of Michigan, who took for his theme ‘‘ The 
Relation of Christianity to Civil Society,’’ and has published his dis- 
courses through Thomas Whittaker, of New York. Bishop Harris, in 
his theory of the State, differs very widely from Mr. Mulford’s view in 
‘*The Nation ;’’ but we are surprised to find in his book no allusion to 
that remarkable treatise by a clergyman of his own church. Whether 
Dr. Harris is ranked among High or Low Churchmen, we do not know; 
but his theory of the State is the one which fits most easily into the 
High Church theory, and which has been avowed by Thomas Aquinas 
and a multitude of Roman Catholic authorities. He regards the State 
as a purely secular institution, better accounted for by the ‘‘ social com- 
pact’’ theory than any other, and the Church as the only form of society 
which has a divine origin and authority. He is quite right in saying 
that this is a view which has prevailed extensively in American political 
literature, and, indeed, that more has been heard of it than of any other. 
But when he represents it as the American view he is met by the fact that 
the American people maintain days of national worship, keep the Bible 
in the public schools, and in various other ways confess their belief that 
there is an religious side to civil society. The theorizing has been a 
good deal as Bishop Harris says; but very little of our theorizing has 
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had any claim to depth or permanent worth. The instincts which ex- 
press themselves in practice have been the other way. 

Bishop Harris first states the main problem, and then seeks its 
answer in European and in American history. He brings into true 
light some misunderstood points in our history, such as the real relation of 
Puritanism to the Church of England, and the early history of Maryland. 
But he writes always from the strictly denominational standpoint, and 
his statements will call forth criticism. The second half of the work is 
devoted to specific problems of charity and education. He argues that 
religious education is purely a church matter, because it was said to 
Apostles, and not to statesmen: ‘‘ Go, and teach men to observe the 
things which I have commanded.’’ But when, as a matter of fact, the 
Church does not reach large sections of society, what is the State to do? 
And the ‘ things I have commanded,”’ are the truths of the New Testa- 
ment only. The lessons of the Old Testament were given to a nation. 
For Bishop Harris, as for Schleiermacher, the Old Testament hardly 
seems to exist. 


SHELDON AMos’s ‘‘ SCIENCE OF Potitics.’’—The very miscellaneous 
and by no means equal collection, called ‘‘ The International Scientific 
Series,’’ has a second volume by Professor Sheldon Amos of London. 
This time, it is “‘ The Science of Politics’? (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.,) on which he writes. The book has many merits, but they are 
not those which adapt it to an international series. Professor Amos is 
solidly insular in his range of ideas. It is true that the author has 
made a tour of observation around the world, and that he constantly 
refers to what has been happening outside the British Islands. But, 
after all, the matter is considered from the latitude of Greenwich, and 
every excursion brings him back to a consideration of English methods 
and their superiority. This is not any fault in the book. No writer 
worth his salt would have taken any other course. But this is only 
saying that politics are a subject which should not have been included 
in an international series. International politics can mean only 
diplomacy. 

It is true that a great gain may be effected for this science by the ap- 
plication of the comparative method. But not by forgetting one’s own 
nationality, nor affecting a cosmopolitan indifference. Professor Amos 
does not affect this. He ignores calmly many questions of vital import- 
ance with us. He puts forward as of general validity many English 
notions. But he exemplifies the best English qualities,—the good sense 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the calmly constitutional temper of the Briton. 
He has the English limitations also. He hardly can be said to aim at 
philosophical insight. His very definitions are based on empiricism 
merely, and therefore have a local and temporary value only. They are 
working definitions, but not adequate. 

Professor Amos is not an admirer of our American system of gov- 
ernment. This we can endure, especially as we perceive that he has 
not made an exhaustive study of the structure of our American govern- 
ment. Like any other Englishman, he is interested chiefly in points 
suggested by a comparison of the two countries, and not in American 
politics for their own sake. Yet it is by no means true that his book is 
barren of suggestions for Americans. On the contrary, there is much 
in it which may be useful, even to practical politicians. 


«A Book AxsouT Rosss.’’—Theologians say that Jonathan Edwards’s 
treatise on ‘‘ The Religious Affections’’ is not a safe book to put into 
the hands of ordinary readers, because it sets up so high a standard that 
it conduces rather to despair than to faith. We were inclined at first to 
take the same view of Mr. S. Reynolds Hole’s ‘‘ Book About Roses’’ 
(New York: William S. Gottsberger). Mr. Hole is an English clergy- 
man who has a very high ideal of what a lover and cultivator of roses 
should be and do; and at first reading it sounded as though he should 
be nothing else. But on considering that Mr. Hole finds time for some 
less important labors, and that some of his model rose-growers are stock- 
ing-weavers, butchers, bricklayers, and the like, we took heart of grace, 
and went on with our reading of his volume. Mr. Hole writes with as 
much sprightliness as enthusiasm. He condescends to particulars with 
as much grace as did Abernethy in showing the College of Physicians 
how to make a poultice. From the loftiest flight to the meanest detail, 
he is familiar with every aspect of his subject, and we are not surprised 
to learn that this is the seventh edition of his book. Of course, an Eng- 
lish treatise on any horticultural subject needs to be taken with allow- 
ance for climate and other differences. 

Mr. Hole sees in rose-culture a means of moral reform and religious 
development. He wants squire and parson to unite in awakening, by 
exhibitions and prizes, the enthusiasm for flowers which he found among 
the workingmen in Nottingham. Those who are interested in the moral 
and social condition of our working classes, may find useful hints in his 
book. 


‘©THE STATE IN Its RELATION TO TRADE.’’—A series of valuable 
hand-books, under the general title, ‘‘ The English Citizen,’’ is publish- 
ing by the Macmillans. ‘The eighth of the series, ‘‘The State in Its 
Relation to Trade,’’ by Mr. T. H. Farrer, has a very suggestive topic. 
No country takes such high ground in theory against State interference 





with trade, as England ; none has such high authorities for limiting the 
sphere and duties of government to a kind of criminal police. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, no country has shown so much good sense and sound 
humanity, by laws prescribing such interference. In the regulation of 
partial monopolies, like gas works, in the postal and telegraph systems, 
in the control of railways, in the regulation of merchant shipping, in 
the testing of certain products, the punishment of adulteration, the 
interference in behalf of health, and the like, England has let no theory 
stand in her way. The most interesting group of her laws on this sub- 
ject—those which regulate labor,—falls to another volume in this series. 
But Mr. Farrer has given enough to suggest that his condemnation of 
Protection in his fourteenth chapter needs to be put on other and better 
grounds than the notion of /aissez-faire,—the only ground he or any 
Free Trader has discovered for it. 

The book contains many suggestions which may be useful to Ameri- 
can legislators, especially as this is a subject in which we are as wofully 
behind English practice as we are in advance of English theory. Many 
of these regulations grow out of that spirit of intolerance toward en- 
croachments on public rights, which Mr. Herbert Spencer found so 
deficient in America. The book furnishes a partial comment on what 


he said of us, and a comment which we may turn to practical account. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE edition of Shakespeare’s plays which Mr. Richard Grant White has edited 

for Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will soon be published. There will be two different 

sets,—one in six volumes, on large paper, and a cheaper one, from the same plates, in 

three volumes. Mr. White has edited this edition on a different plan from that of the 

one which he published in twelve volumes. His aim has been to combine thorough 

editorial work and attractive appearance with convenience of form and cheapness of 
price. 

«‘ The Iroquois Book of Rites” will be issued soon, in Dr. Brinton’s “ Library of 
Aboriginal Literature.” Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, is about to com- 
mence a series of American works, to be known as “ Paterson’s Shilling Library,” the 
first of which will be Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ House of the Seven Gables,” to be 
followed by Theodore Winthrop’s ‘John Brent,” and other popular American works. 

Mr. Joel Benton has become an agent of a banking house, of which Mr. S. H. 
Nichols, author of « Monte Rosa,” is also a member. Mr. Stedman, therefore, is no 
longer the only poet-banker. 


«‘ Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa,” by the Duc de Broglie, is announced 
by Harper & Bros. Eleven hundred copies of Mr. Browning’s new volume, 
« Jocoseria,” were sold in London, in the first three days after publication. The 
literary copyright convention between Germany and France has been signed, at Berlin. 

«« From the Pyrenees to the Pillar of Hercules,” by Henry Day, is nearly ready, 
with G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The volume completing Mr. C. A. M. Fennell’s edi- 
tion of Pindar’s remains, will be published immediately by the Cambridge University 
Press. 


The “ Dictionary of London” and the “ Dictionary of Paris” are books which have 
gained wide popularity. Now there is to be a “ Dictionary of Boston.” As their names 
indicate, these books give information about the respective cities, in compact form and in 
an alphabetical arrangement. This plan commends itself by its simplicity and correspond- 
ing convenience, any system of arrangement by departments of groups of topics, in com- 
bination with an index, being inevitably more or less unsatisfactory. The system has 
been adopted in a work to be published in a few days by Moses King, the Harvard 
publisher. ‘ King’s Dictionary of Boston,” as it is to be called, betters its trans-At- 
lantic models, which, with all their excellences, have a cut-and-dried flavor. Mr. Ed- 
win M. Bacon, the author of the “ Dictionary of Boston,” is a journalist who is said to 
have produced a work which has a genuine literary quality, and a sauntering tone 
not unlike that of Hare’s pleasant “ Walks in London” and « Walks in Rome.” 
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Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 1867, published an édition de luxe of Dickens’s 
works, in fifty-five volumes, limiting the number issued to fifty. “They were some years 
in disposing of this small edition; for the rage for luxurious book-making was not as 
great then as itisnow. The other day, they came across five sets of the work in 
sheets. These were immediately bound up, and four were disposed of in a few days. 
The entire edition was hand-printed on especially prepared paper, and is one of the 
handsomest books ever made in this country. ‘ 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will issue immediately an edition of the dramatic works of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, complete in three volumes, and limited to three hundred 
and fifty copies. A new edition of Mr. Wallace’s “ Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Aristotle” is also about to appear, which will be found to contain a considerable 
amount 6f additional matter. According to the Annuaire des Fournaux de 
Faris, the total number of newspapers published in Paris is no less than 1,291. Of 
these, sixty-nine are dailies. The limited édition de luxe of Emerson’s works 
now in progress (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is reported by the publishers as 
mostly all subscribed for. 











Mme. Christine Nilsson has written a paper on public singing, for the orth Ameri- 
can Review. Mr. George W. Cable’s readings at the Madison Square Theatre, 
New York, were very successful, both artistically and financially. The trustees 
of the Astor Library are considering the expediency of keeping one room open in the 
evening, for the convenience of persons who may wish to study at night. The 
next volume in the series of “ Philosophical Classics for English Readers,” will be 
“ Hobbes,” by Professor Croom Robertson. Like Professor E. Caird’s “ Hegel,” it 
will have a portrait. Two of Ivan Turgéneff’s stories, «¢ First Love,” and “ Pinin 
and Baburin,” have been translated from the Russian by Sydney Jerrold, and will 
shortly be published, with a biographical and critical sketch of the author. -——A 
third and enlarged edition of Mr. William H. Hill’s «« Student Songs ” is nearly ready, 
in Boston. ; 














Julius Eckhardt, the well-known author of “ Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft,” 
and other valuable works on Russian subjects, has been falsely credited with so many 
anonymous books on Russia that he has felt compelled to disclaim publicly the author- 
ship of “ Livland und Irland,” a work just published by Duncker & Humblot, in 
Leipzig. He takes occasion to say at the same time, in his letter to a German paper, 
that he has had no hand in other books on Russian and Baltic affairs, announced by 
the same firm as in press, which have in advance been attributed to him by various 
newpapers. 


The Russian papers state that Prince Gortschakoff has left a large body of autobio- 
graphical papers, which are now being put in order, with a view to early publication. 
“ A Diary of Royal Movements” is the title of a work announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will contain a record of personal events and incidents in the life and reign 
of Queen Victoria. Mr. F. Marion Crawford has arranged with Messrs. Mac- 
millan, the publishers of “ Mr. Isaacs,” for the simultaneous publication in this country 
and in England of a new novel, to be called “ Dr. Claudius,” the scene of which will 
be laid partly in Germany and partly in the United States. Rev. G. W. Cooke 
has written a book on George Eliot, which Osgood & Co. will publish. The Duc 
d’Aumale, before quitting France, has sent to the press two more volumes of his “ His- 
tory of the Princes of Condé.” 














S. E. Cassino & Co. have had the good fortune to procure the remainder of the 
original edition of Gay’s “ Entomology,’—about one hundred copies, text, with some 
of the plates. To complete the work, they are reproducing (by lithography,) the miss- 
ing plates. It will be ready shortly. —Renan’s “ Recollections of My Youth,” now 
going through the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is not reproduced literally from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, but has been almost entirely rewritten by M. Renan, who has 
also revised the English proofs. 





«An American Four-in-Hand in Britain,” by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is announced 
for immediate publication by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The book gives a lively 
account of the author’s famous drive with a party of friends, on a coach, through Eng- 
land and Scotland. 


The series of remarkable sermons delivered by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, the 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, London, protesting against the tendency towards ritual- 
ism and the withdrawing of the Church from the spheres and interests of secular life, 
have been gathered together and published in a volume, under the title, « The Gospel 
of Secular Life.” 


Theodore Thomas has written an introduction for a paper, “On the Training of 
Children’s Voices,” which Wm. L. Tomlins has contributed to the Cemtury. Mr. 
Thomas agrees fully with Mr. Tomlins, that the old system of musical exercise in the 
public schools is alike ruinous to the voice and opposed to a sound musical taste. He 
thinks that Mr. Tomlins correctly describes what such training ought to be. 


A writer in a late number of the London Academy, in a review of “ The Letters and 
Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle,” handles the subject of Mr. Froude’s responsibility in the 
matter of publishing the much-discussed extracts from that lady’s diary, in a frank and 
equitable fashion, which contrasts sharply with what has been said of Mr. Froude’s 
“ indiscretions ” on this side of the water: The offence,” says the Academy, “ consists 
in his publishing certain painful extracts from Mrs. Carlyle’s journal, which her husband 
read after her death, which he did not destroy, but which he did not direct his literary 
executor to give to the world. But Mr. Froude’s action is quite defensible, once we 
accept his theory of the mode in which the biography of such a man as Carlyle should 
be written. He says: ‘ There was no mystery about Carlyle, and there shall be none.’ ” 


Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, the authorized publishers, by arrangement 
with the Comte de Paris, have just received the concluding pages of the advanced 
sheets of the third volume of his “ History of the Civil War in America,” and an- 
nounce that it will be ready in about a month. This volume embraces, without 
abridgment, the fifth and sixth volumes of the French edition, and covers one of the 
most interesting as well as anxious periods of the war, describing the operations of the 
Army of the Potomac in the East, and the Army of the Cumberland and Tennessee in 
the West, during 1863, containing, besides minor actions, the description of the cam- 
paigns of Vicksburg and Gettysburg. The volume will be looked for, of course, with 
great interest. The translation is made by Mr. Tasistro, of whom the Comte says that 
“his ability is a sufficient guarantee that his work has been accomplished with care 
and accuracy.” 








ART NOTES. 


. ie Vienna museum has secured the celebrated statue of Hans Vischer, which 
was cast at Nuremberg, in 1552. Mr. Frederick Marquand has given sixty 
thousand dollars to Princeton College, to found an art school. 
des Arts Decorati/s opened in Paris, on the 15th ult. 





The second Salon 
An “art bazaar” in Charleston, 











S. C., has made over $5,500 for the art school in that city. Forty pictures by 
Trouillebert, the Corotist, were announced to be sold in Paris on the 2oth ult. 
The art school of Columbus, Ohio, is in its fifth year, and has one hundred and thirty- 
four students. There are twelve classes, under five teachers. On the proposition 
of Lord Dufferin, the Egyptian Government has decided that hereafter all monuments 
of antique art will be considered national property. 











The Society of Engraving of Vienna will hold an international exhibition of en- 
gravings in that city, opening on the 15th of September. Models for the statue 
of Theodore Parker, at Boston, have been so far furnished by Messrs. D. C. French, 
Milmore, Gould, Manger, P. Millet and S. Morse. The British Museum lately 
acquired two hundred and forty-eight water-colors executed in Bengal, by Balthazar 
Sotvyns, at the end of the last century. They were made for an important work on 
the habits and customs of the Hindoos, which was published in Calcutta in 1799. 
The recently organized, or rather revived, American Art Union, whose head- 
quarters are in New York, has now one hundred and sixteen members, who have 
qualified by the payment of an initiation fee of ten dollars each. A hundred more 
artists who have been elected members, have not so far signified their intention of 
joining. 











In the Paris Sa/on, the number of exhibitors is 1,554, of whom 1,236 are French- 
men and 325 foreigners. The nationality of the foreigners is thus distributed: From 
the United States, ninety painters, sculptors and engravers; Belgium, thirty-one 
painters and sixteen sculptors; Germany, twenty-nine painters and four sculptors ; 
England, twenty-three painters and six sculptors; Austria, twenty-one painters and five 
sculptors; Italy, seventeen painters and fourteen sculptors; Switzerland, fourteen 
painters and two sculptors; Spain, thirteen painters and three sculptors ; Holland, ten 
painters and two sculptors ; Scandinavia, eleven painters; Russia, eight painters and 
two sculptors; Denmark, two painters; Greece and Portugal, each one painter and 
one sculptor; and, finally, one sculptor from Hayti. Nearly sixty ladies are repre- 
sented in the Sa/on, of whom forty are French painters, two French sculptors, and two 
French copper-plate engravers. The others belong mostly to the United States, Ger- 
many, Sweden and Switzerland. 


The Nation thinks it a matter of regret that the subject offered by Messrs. Harper 
Bros. for their three thousand dollar prize (Alfred Domett’s “Christmas Hymn”’), is 
one on which, if the last word has not been said pictorially, it is not reasonable to 
expect a genuine, or powerful, or very original, expression from a youthful designer. 


Mr. W. Wallis, of the South Kensington Museum, who superintended the late In- 
dian exhibition at Copenhagen, has received from the King of Denmark the Danish 
gold medal, “ pour le mérite,” to be worn with the ribbon of the Order of the Danne- 
broge. 


J. W. Bouton will be the American publisher of M. Louis Gouse’s “ L’Art Japon- 
ais,” announced by Quantin, Paris. The first of the newly-organized triennial ex- 
hibitions of national painting and sculpture will be held in Paris, next September. 
The illustrations for “The Voyage of the Jeannette,” published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., will be made by M. J. Burns, the artist who accompanied Captain Hall's expe- 
dition. —Bernard Quaritch has in preparation /ac-simi/e illustrations, in photo- 
intaglio of the works of the Italian engravers of the fifteenth century, by Alfred Daw- 
son, under the direction of the keeper of the prints in the British Museum. 











The American artists in Paris have elected the following jury to select works for 
the annual exhibition, to be held next fall, of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: 
Charles Sprague Pearce, Alexander Harrison, F. A. Bridgman, John S. Sargent, E. L. 
Weeks, F. M. Boggsand J.R. Donoho. D. R. Knight and C. S, Reinhart were elected 
supplementary jurors. 


Edmund W. Gosse is to contribute the opening paper to the June Century. The 
subject is « Living English Sculptors.” He will claim for them a place well up with 
the leadership of the French, in what is called the second revival of sculpture. The 
argument of the text will have the support of fourteen or fifteen illustrations, some of 
them full-paged, showing the best works of Woolner, Walker, Armstrong, Marshall, 
Lawson, MacLean, and Thornycroft’s « Artemis” and “Teucer,” which are admirable 
for their classic beauty and ideality. Woolner’s bust of “¢ Tennyson ” will be the frontis- 
piece of the number. 


SCIENCE. 
DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ORGANISMS AND MINERALS.—Dr. H. Valin, who has been 
repeating the experiments of MM. Monnier and Vogt in the artificial production of 
organic forms, finds that fragments of sulphate of iron (ten grains in weight), when 
dropped into a vessel containing soluble glass, or soluble glass and water, immediately 
assumed on the outside a colloid condition, slanting out tubular colloidal and cellular 
processes, which grew at the rate of about one-half inch in twenty-four hours. From 
these prolongations, which in some instances attained a length of two inches, numerous 
slender filaments were given out at various poinis of the surface, which after a few 
days or weeks became perfectly crystallitie, and hollow in the interior. Microscopically 
examined, the fragments of sulphate of iron were seen to swell all around, and to re- 
solve themselves into a granular and unctuous colloid mass, perfectly similar to animal 
tissue. Within this mass, a fluid circulation could readily be detected, which circula- 
tion was continued into the forming prolongations. ‘ Organisms” constituted on the 
plan here described were also obtained from sulphate of copper, sulphate of zinc, alum, 
phosphate of iron, etc., each of which assumed a form peculiar to itself, and distinct 
from all the others. Dr. Valin concludes from his interesting researches “that the 
vitality of growth of these mineral organisms consists in the passage of a crystal into a 
colloid, and is thus correlated, but not identical, with the kinetic process known as 
crystallization; that the molecule of the bodies consists of many elements, and that 
acid and alkaline polarities are always concerned in their growth, for only acid min- 
erals in alkaline solutions gave rise to them; that we have a right to suppose that living 
protoplasm is nothing but a highly complex mineral organism in favorable media (water 
and air).” It is further contended that these so-called mineral organisms, viewed with 
the naked eye or the microscope, or chemically tested, come as near to the lower ani- 
mals and plants as these are to one another, and that it can no longer be said that only 
living things grow, unless, indeed, these are considered to be living. 





ScHooL CHILDREN AND EyEsIGHT.—In an address on eyesight, lately delivered 
at Berne, Switzerland, by Professor Pfliiger, one of the highest authorities on the sub- 
ject, it was remarked, that, out of forty-five thousand school children of Germany whose 
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eyes had been brought under examination, more than one-half suffered from defective 
vision, the proportion of the short-sighted in certain schools being as high as seventy or 
eighty per cent. In the Heidelberg gymnasium, every single lad had defective eye- 
sight of one kind or another. The causes operative in bringing about this deplorable 
condition are insufficient lighting of the class-rooms, bad print and paper, badly-con- 
trived desks, and the method adopted in writing, to which must also be added excess 
of work. The injurious effects supposed to arise from German calligraphy were found 
to be of comparatively insignificent import. As to position in writing, Professor 
Pfliiger maintains, that, while the normal distance between the eyes and the desk ought 
to be twenty-five centimetres (approximately, ten inches,) it is but rarely that this-dis- 
tance is actually observed, in very many instances no more than seven centimetres 
(2.75 inches,) being permitted. From this close application of the head to the desk, 
and the circumstance that in most cases the body in writing is twisted to the right, 
thereby causing an elevation of the right shoulder, a curvature of the spine (developed 
to from thirty or forty per cent. among girls,) is not infrequently brought about. It 
was further remarked that of the children examined only ten per cent. were naturally 
short-sighted, and that, as among wild races defective vision is 2 matter of great rarity, 
the trouble in question was a product of modern civilization and the existing system of 
class teaching. 


AFFINITIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN RACE.—Mr. E. M. Curr, who has for several years 
past made a critical investigation of the Australian race and its languages, arrives at 
the general conclusion that the languages of Australia are all derived from one root, 
and are intimately connected with many of the negro languages of Africa. In common 
with some of the African languages, they also contain certain words prevalent in the 
languages of other dark-skinned races. Along the northeast coast of the continent, a 
considerable linguistic disturbance has taken place, owing, as stated, probably “ to con- 
tact with Malays or Chinese, or both.” The relationship between the Australian and 
the African seems further to be established by the prevalence among both races of cer- 
tain customs, whose object has not yet been determined, found among no other people. 
From the numerous data collected, the author concludes, in harmony with the views 
enunciated a few years ago by Mr. Hyde Clarke, before the British Anthropological 
Society, that the Australians are primitively derived from Africa. 


Coors OF FLOWERS.—Mr. Grant Allen, in his recently published work under this 
title, briefly sums up his views on the genesis of flower colors as follows: ‘Most of the 
very simplest flowers are yellow. Many of the simple flowers in each family (except 
the highest,) are apt to be yellow. The more advanced members of very simple fami- 
lies are usually white or pink. The simple members of slightly advanced families are 
usually white or pink. The most advanced members of all families are usually red, 
purple, or blue. Almost all the members of the most advanced families are purple or 
blue. The more advanced members of the most advanced families are almost always 
blue, unless spotted or variegated.” In opposition to the view first enunciated by 
Goethe, and that now held by almost all botanists and vegetable physiologists, Mr. 
Grant Allen maintains that the stamens of a flower are not modified petals, but, on the 
contrary, that these last are (as a later formation,) modified stamens,—a view that will 
probably receive but few adherents. 


NotEs.—The Congrés International des Américanistes, designed for the purpose 
of furthering ethnographical, linguistic and historical studies and investigations relative 
to the two Americas, more particularly as pertaining to the period antecedent to Chris- 
topher Columbus, will hold its fifth session under the presidency of the well-known 
archeologist and antiquarian, Dr. J. J. A. Warsaz, at Copenhagen, from the 21st to 
the 24th of August following. Persons desirous of participating in the proceedings, 
may do so on application to the secretary, and the payment of a contingent fee of 
twelve francs. Among the questions to be discussed are the discovery of North 
America by European navigators, the colonization of Greenland by the Norsemen, the 
pre-Aztec nationalities of Central America and the formation of the Mexican empire, 
the kitchen-middens of Greenland, the religious and emblematic value of the various 
idol types and statuettes found in the Peruvian tombs, and the decipherment of the 
Maya inscriptions. A new scientific association, known as the “ Society of Natu- 
ralists of the Eastern United States,” has recently been organized at Springfield, Mass., 
its aim being the discussion of subjects pertaining to museum interests,—methods of 
museum work, exhibitions,—laboratory work and ¢echnigue, the systems and methods of 
scientific instruction, and the amount and character of natural science that should ap- 
pear in college entrance examinations and as a portion of the college curriculum. 
Membership is limited to officers of scientific institutions, and to such persons as are in 
some way or other professionally engaged in the study of natural history. The officers 
of the Society, as elected, are: President, Professor Alpheus Hyatt, custodian to the 
Boston Society of Natural History; vice-presidents, Professors H. N. Martin (Johns 
Hopkins University,) and A. Packard, Jr. (Brown University); secretary, Professor S. 
F. Clarke, of Williams College; and treasurer, Professor W. B. Scott, of Princeton. 

At the late meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, the following persons 
were elected members of the Academy: A. Graham Bell (one of the inventors of the 
telephone), Dr. J. S. Billings (of the Surgeon-General’s Department), Professor G. K. 
Gilbert (United States Geological Survey), Professor H. B. Hill, and Professor C. 
Loring Jackson. The foreign associates admitted are: Adams, Anvers, Berthelot, Ber- 
trand, Boussingault, Cayley, Chevreul, Clausius, De Candolle, Dumas, Helmholtz, 
Hooker, Huxley, Kirchhoff, Kélliker, Oppolzer, Pasteur, Richthofen, Sylvester, Stokes, 
Struve, Thomson, Virchow and Wurtz. A despatch from Berlin, under date of 
April 23d, announces the death of Professor W. K.H. Peters, the well-known ex- 
plorer and zodlogist, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. Professor Peters has for a 
number of years past been director of the zodlogical museum attached to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. His brother, Professor C. H. F. Peters, formerly connected with 





Hamilton College, is director of the Clinton Observatory, N. Y. The gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of England has been awarded, this year, to Dr. B. A, 
Gould, the director of the Cordoba Observatory, for his “ Uranometria Argentina.” 
The chair of mathematics at Oxford, recently left vacant through the death of 
Professor Smith, isto be offered to Professor J. J. Sylvester, now of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. A. H. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


—O’Donovan Rossa, in New York, on the 6th inst., established another branch of 
the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood. About one hundred members were initiated, 
and resolutions were adopted declaring “dynamite the only weapon of war,” and dis- 
approving of the action of the Philadelphia convention. 


—A despatch has been received in London, from Tabreez, Persia, reporting that 
that city has been visited by an earthquake, which destroyed a great many houses and 
caused the death of a large number of persons. 


—On Saturday morning last, the jury in the case of Ellis P. Phipps, of Philadel- 
phia, charged with forgery, rendered a verdict of guilty. A motion in arrest of judg- 
ment and for a new trial was made, and the usual four days’ time within which to file 
the reasons therefor was granted. 


—Judge Billings, in the United States Court at New Orleans, on the sth inst., ren- 
dered a final decree in the suit of Myra Clark Gaines against the city of New Orleans, 
He gave judgment against the city for $1,925,667, with five per cent. interest until paid, 
with costs. 


—There was a fight on Friday, the 4th inst., between Mexican troops and Apaches, 
at Suequaech Cajion, one hundred and sixty-three miles southeast of Hermosillo, re- 
sulting in the defeat of the Apaches, with a loss of twelve killed and a number wounded. 
Three soldiers were killed and five wounded. 


—The Dramatic Festival in Cincinnati closed on Saturday night last, « Othello ” 
being given before a large audience, McCullough, Barrett, Mary Anderson and Clara 
Morris appearing. The total receipts of the season were eighty thousand dollars, the 
expenses being several thousand less. It is said that the retail merchants of Cincinnati 
did a large business during the week of the Festival. 


—tThe Chicotin Indian outbreak in British Columbia is ended, the murderers having 
been captured by settlers and friendly Indians. 


—The latest reports of the burning of the steamer “Grappler,” on the coast of 
British Columbia, indicate that at least seventy lives were lost. ; 


—The steamship “Coptic,” which sailed from San Francisco, on the 6th inst., for 
China, took out one hundred and three Chinamen, with return certificates. Thus far, 
6,695 of such certificates have been issued. 


—The steamship “ Alaska” arrived at New York, on the 6th inst., from Liverpool, 
having made the trip from Queenstown in six days, twenty-three hours, and forty-eight 
minutes. This beats her former time of seven days, one hour, and fifty minutes, which 
had been the quickest on record. 


—Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, issued a proclamation, on the 7th inst., declaring 
forfeited the charters of all the corporations which have failed to make a return to the 
Attorney-General within three years, and which have not responded since the issuance 
of the Governor’s proclamation, a month ago. Nearly seven hundred charters are de- 
clared forfeited, but most of the concerns are defunct. 


—The Brooklyn Board of Aldermen has resolved that “a lion’s head ornament 
on the great East River bridge shall be removed, and in its place the Government coat 
of arms and an American eagle substituted.” 


—The work of arranging for the opening of the Universal Fisheries Exhibition is 
rapidly proceeding. The American department has obtained twelve hundred feet ad- 
ditional space from Denmark. The goods from America will thus be exhibited to bet- 
ter advantage. A prominent feature of the American department will be five hundred 
crayon drawings, illustrating the whole process of fish culture. 


—The Prince of Wales formally opened the School of Music at Kensington, on the 
7th inst. In an address, he announced that Messrs. Sullivan, the composer, and 
Grove, the journalist, had been knighted. He also said that Mr. George A. Macfarren, 
Mus. Doc., had been created a knight. 


—Thomas A. Edison and others, representing two million dollars capital, have 
filed articles of incorporation, at Albany, of the Electric Railway Company of the 
United States. The object is «« to develop electricity as a motor for the propulsion of 
railroad trains.” 


—Honolulu advices state that the large Chinese immigration is the absorbing ques- 
tion. At the rate the Chinese are now arriving, they will soon outnumber the natives. 
Meetings of protest are constantly being held. 


—The Worth German Gazette (Berlin,) says that German dealers will not fail to 
make a fitting answer to the charges made against them by Mr. Tannier, the United 
States consul at Liége, that oil, lard, flour, etc., imported from America, are adulterated 
after their arrival in Germany, and that all articles of food and drink sold in Germany 
are put through a process of adulteration. 


—A< sensation was created, on Tuesday, in San Antonio, Texas, by the confession of 
Major Wasson, the paymaster reported to have been robbed of twenty-four thousand 
dollars, on a train near Fort Worth, that ‘the whole transaction was a fraud to cover 
his short account with the Government.” The amount of which he is short is $5,500, 
and it is said that his Iowa bondsmen are good for the amount. He has designated 
the hiding-place of the remaining $18,500, and officers have been sent for them. 
Wasson is under arrest, and will be tried by a military court. 


—The Ohio Board of Agriculture has received official despatches from other States, 
giving the following probabilities, for acreage and condition combined, of winter and 
spring wheat in the States named: Kansas, ninety-three; Minnesota, seventy-six; In- 
diana, ninety; Iowa, about eighty; California, eighty-seven; Michigan, sixty-four; 
Ohio, fifty-six; Illinois, April estimate, sixty-eight; Kentucky, April estimate, sixty- 
six. From these and other data, Secretary Chamberlain, of Ohio, estimates a probable 
total shortage of one hundred million bushels from the last crop of five hundred mil- 
lion bushels. 


—The receipts of cotton at Galveston from the interior, for shipment, this season, 
have reached eight hundred thousand bales. This makes it the second cotton port in 
the United States. 
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—The Treasury Department is engaged in distributing the prize money awarded to 
the officers and crews of the United States steamer “ Wyoming” and the steamer 
«“ Takiang,” by the Japanese Indemnity Fund Act of February, 1883. Of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars appropriated for the purpose, about fifty thousand dol- 
lars have been paid out, and the remainder will be paid as the claimants present them- 
selves. 


—Secretary Folger contradicts a report that ‘application has been made for the 
dismissal of Captain E. O’Meagher Condon, now employed in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury, on the ground that his public utterances were disre- 
spectful and offensive to the British Government.” The Secretary adds that “he knows 
of no reason why he should interfere in the matter.” 
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DRIFT. 


—“The young American gentleman from the East,” says the Pa// Mall Gazette, 
“is here and there found among the doa fide stock districts of the Western frontier, 
where no cultivating has to be done, where considerable capital is ventured, and where, 
by an intensely rough and hard life, a great deal of money may be made in a very few 
years; but as a small farmer, raising wheat and corn, and keeping a few stock upon a 
two or three hundred acre farm, with a prospect only of a livelihood and manual labor 
in the future, you do not find the graduate of Harvard or Yale, or any of his class. The 
rural and athletic instincts fostered by English life—the dislike, and often even con- 
tempt, for mental exertion that animates so large a portion of young England,—has no 
parallel in young America, who of all careers regards that of a farmer as the most ef- 
fectually calculated to condemn a man to social and political obscurity, without any 
compensating gifts of fortune. In short, it is a singular thing that those rural instincts 
which are distinctly the product of an aristocratic state of society in the one country, 
turn naturally and unconsciously into those channels of industry in the other that are 
there held to be of all respectable pursuits the most plebeian.” 





—Statistics are claimed by the Catholics of Germany to show a large percentage of 
conversions to the Church of Rome from the Protestant aristocracy. Since 1800, it is 
said that no fewer than forty-four persons belonging to the “ high nobility” have gone 
over, including three princes (Sohns-Braunfels, Isenburg-Birstein, and Lowenstein- 
Wertheim), the Princess of Kourland, the Duchess of Sagan, eleven counts, twelve 
countesses (including the well-known Countess Hahn-Hahn), thirteen barons and three 
baronesses. On the other hand, the statement declares that only nine members of the 
Catholic aristocracy have been converted to Protestantism; namely, the Princess of 
Leiningen, three counts, three countesses, one baron and one baroness. Among the 
lower German nobility, the Church of Rome is also said to have made many proselytes. 


—Stepniak, in his « Underground Russia,” thus describes a secret printing-office of 
the Nihilists: «I went over all the rooms in which the work was carried on. The 
mechanism was extremely simple. A few cases, with various kinds of type; a little 
cylinder, just cast, of a kind of gelatinous substance, closely resembling carpenters’ glue, 
and somewhat pleasant to smell; a large, heavy cylinder, covered with cloth, which 
served as the press ; some blackened brushes and sponges in a pan ; two jars of printing 
ink. Everything was arranged in such a manner that it could be hidden in a quarter 
of an hour in a large clothes press standing ina corner. They explained to me the 
mechanism of the work, and smilingly told me of some little artifices which they em- 
ployed to divert the suspicion of the dvornié who came every day with water, wood, 
etc. The system adopted was not that of not allowing him to enter, but precisely the 
reverse. Under various pretexts, they made him see the whole of the rooms as often as 
possible, having first removed everything which could excite suspicion. When these 
pretexts failed, others were invented. Being unable to find a plausible reason for him 
to enter the inner room, Mme. Kriloff one day went and told him there was a rat there 
which must be killed. The dvornz went, and certainly found nothing; but the trick 
was played. Te had seen the whole of the rooms, and could bear testimony that there 
was absolutely nothing suspicious in them. Once a month, they invariably had people 
in to clean the floors of all the rooms.” 


—A recently issued report shows that the output of coal in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, during the year 1882, amounted to 156,499,977 tons, which was an in- 
crease of nearly two and a half millions of tons over the output of the year preceding, 
although there were thirty-three fewer mines operated. There were 503,987 persons 
employed in and about the mines, of whom 4,652 were females. There were, during 
the year, 876 fatal accidents in the coal mines, by which the death of 1,126 persons was 
occasioned. 

—There are about ninety cities and towns in New England now dependent entirely 
upon gas. The American Electric and Illuminating Company of Boston has already 
procured charters, and it is intended to establish sub-companies throughout the New 
England States as rapidly as possible, and to extend the business as fast as machines 
and lamps can be turned out at the factory. There is, indeed, every indication that the 
shareholders will very soon receive increased dividends; and they are certainly to be 
congratulated upon the progress which has been made up to the present time. Within 
the past two months, separate plants have been established at Lowell and Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Hartford, Conn., and, generally speaking, business is in the most prosperous 
condition. = 


—A vegetarian reports to the British Medical Fournal the result of his year’s 
experience without meat. At first, he found the vegetables insipid, and had to use 
sauces and pickles to get them down. As soon as he became accustomed to the diet, 
all condiments were put aside, except a little salt. The desire for tobacco and alcohol 
left him spontaneously. Then all his digestive functions became regular, and he found 
himself wholly free from headaches and bilious attacks. After three months, a trouble- 
some rheumatism left him, and at the end of a year he had gained eight pounds in 
weight. He believes he can do more mental labor than before, and that all his senses 
are more acute. For breakfast, he has brown bread, apples and coffee; dinner consists 
of two vegetables, brown bread, and pie or pudding; for tea, he rejoices in bread and 
jam, with milk and water; and for supper, bread, jam, cold pudding, and, as a luxury, 
boiled onions. Eggs, milk, butter and cheese are used only in very small quantities. 
The dietist is a doctor, and his statement is drawing out many similar ones from medi- 
cal men. 


—New Haven has a park which in many respects is unique, and can be matched by 
no city in the United States. It includes East Rock, a hill nearly five hundred feet 
high, with an abrupt, almost precipitous, face toward the city, Indian Head, a similar 
hill, not quite so high, and Snake Rock, a lower range of like character. All of these 
are within two miles of the heart of the city, and command superb views. The city, 
surrounded by a beautiful and smiling landscape, with the harbor and sound beyond, 
lies spread out before the spectator. Around him are the wooded hills, with their bold 
and picturesque outlines; between them, deep and rocky ravines, through some of 
which little brooks run in rapids and cascades, almost hidden in parts of their course 





by the wild flowers, brakes and shrubs, which grow luxuriantly in the rich, moist, warm 
soil of these southward-looking-glens. Besides these beauties, the park contains two 
or three dense groves of pine and hemlock, of several acres in extent, entirely free 
from underbrush. The trees are large, fifty years old, at least, and the shade is so 
dense that a twilight gloom prevails, even amid the intense brightness of a midsummer 
noon. A soft carpet of brown needles covers the ground. 


—The Baptist Missionary Union is compelled to close its fiscal year with a shortage 
of thirty thousand dollars. The Home Missionary Society is short about forty-five 
thousand dollars. The Publication Society has made both ends meet, or nearly so. It 
would seem that the relation of receipts to expenditures might be more carefully cal- 
culated, than to make these shortages the monotonous cause of bewailing, one year 
after another. There is a commendable zeal for doing a large work, which leads those 
who are in charge of the work to anticipate the receipts from expected donations, and 
to run in debt for missionary expenditures to the full extent of their banking facilities. 
The floating debt is carried in the banks by the aid of the endorsement of rich church- 
members. In most cases, it would be almost as easy for these rich men to affix their 
names to checks as to endorse notes which they would have to pay in case of disaster. 
At the coming anniversaries at Saratoga, this subject will have to be extensively venti- 
lated. It would be a great improvement on present methods of managing the benev- 
olent causes in most of the great denominations, if business could be done on a rigid 
cash basis, and no debt incurred. If such an improvement were introduced, the 
secretaries and other brethren, who now have to spend most of their time in financier- 
ing and worrying about the debts they have to carry, could find more leisure than they 
now have for really missionary operations. 


—Over but a comparatively insignificant portion of the earth’s surface has there 
ever been effected what might be censidered to be a complete mountain survey, or 
anything approaching one,—a lack deplorably illustrated by the numerous discrepancies 
that are presented in the drawing of mountain contours, even as exhibited on what are 
generally supposed to be the most accurate of maps. Nor does there appear to exist 
any greater harmony concerning the heights of the more prominent elevations ; indeed, 
so greatly do these vary, and so often have the figures adopted at one time been 
exchanged for different ones at another, that it frequently becomes a matter of great 
difficulty—if not, in fact, impossibility,—to ascertain even approximately what is cur- 
rently recognized as being the loftiest elevation of a given land area. This is notably 
the case with the continents of North and South America. Sorata, Illimani and 
Aconcagua are still severally claimed to represent the greatest elevation on the South 
American continent, and consequently of the Western Hemisphere, although the 
divergence between the “authentic” figures indicating this elevation amounts to fully 
three thousand feet. Nor are we much better off as regards the continent of North 
America,—or, for that matter, the United States. It is only a few years ago that the 
altitude of Mount Hood, in Oregon, was reduced from seventeen to’a little over 
eleven thousand feet, bringing down what was then supposed to be the loftiest peak 
in our domain to the dimensions of a third-class elevation. Mount Shasta, in Cali- 
fornia (14,442 feet), was gradually superseded by Mount Whitney (14,887); but 
this last still yielded supremacy to Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, whose estimated height, 
according to American geographers, was placed at from sixteen to nearly eighteen 
thousand feet, although credited (and still so credited,) on the British Admiralty 
charts with only 14,800 feet. According to the more recent measurements of the 
National Survey, this peak has been elevated to 19,500 feet, thereby considerably 
overtopping (as hitherto received,) the peaks of Orizaba and Popocatepetl (17,800 
feet), on the Mexican plateau, its only rivals on the North American continent. The 
generally accepted altitude for Popocatepetl is erroneous, the rim of the crater itself, 
which is still depressed one thousand feet beneath the summit, being elevated about 
nineteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. To Mexico, therefore,—at least, for 
the present,—belongs the honor of having the loftiest elevation on the continent. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, May 10. 
HE season for crop-planting, especially corn, is rather late. The complaints of 
this, however, seem to have been more in the East than in the West, where the 
sowing of spring wheat has been generally accomplished as early as was desired. Esti- 
mates of the wheat yield collected by the Ohio Board of Agriculture from all the great 
wheat-growing States are somewhat less favorable than other recent reports referred to 
in this department recently. In the stock market there have been no very notable 
changes. The resignation of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt from the nominal headship of the 
railroad corporations in which he is so large a holder, was announced near the close of 
last week, but created no great interest, the fact being that his railroads have been 
really in the charge of other men, closely connected with him by personal or other 
ties, and that, therefore, there is not likely to be any change in their management on 
account of his retirement. The quotations of stocks, as shown below, do not vary ma- 
terially from those of a week ago; there has been, in the main, a dull, quiet and un- 
speculative market. Corresponding caution is exhibited in other directions of trade; 
the uncertainty as to the exact operations of the revised tariff, and the size of the grain 
and other crops, etc., incline operators to be careful. 

The export of specie from New York, last week, was but a single item, and that 
not very large,—ninety-eight thousand dollars in silver bars, sent to London. The 
imports were even more trifling, only $29,25% arriving at New York. The imports of 
merchandise at that port were light, and they are over sixtecn millions less, to the 
present time, than last year. 

The New York banks showed an improvement of condition by their report on the 
5th inst., the surplus reserve having increased $708,925, so that they held $1,604~125 in 
excess of the legal requirement. The amount of specie in their vaults increased, being 
now $55,769,100. * 

The Philadelphia bank statement of averages, as compared with that of the pre- 
vious week, showed an increase in the item of reserve of $868,161, in national bank 
notes of $9,299, and in deposits of $1,209,769. There was a decrease in the item of 
loans of $239,133, in due from banks of $211,934, in due to banks of $524,410, and in 
circulation of $9,590. The amount loaned in New York by the several banks was five 
millions of dollars. 

Concerning the money market, the Philadelphia Leager of this date says: “ In this 
city, call loans are quoted at four and a half and five and a half per cent., and 
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commercial paper at five and six per cent. In New York, commercial paper is quoted : 
Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, five and five and a half per cent.; four 
months’ acceptances, five and a half and six per cent., and good single names, having 
four to six months to run, six and seven and a half per cent. Yesterday, in New York, 
call money opened at four per cent., loaned as high as four per cent. and as low as 
three per cent., and closed at three and four per cent.” 

Some effect has been produced upon the securities market by the operation of the 
new law of New York State, allowing savings-banks and trustees to invest their funds 
in railway mortgages, as well as State and national securities. Heretofore, they have 
been confined to the latter, and the savings-banks of New York City alone held on 
January Ist three hundred and sixty million dollars of them, quoted at high premiums 
and yielding but low interest. The effect of the new law will be, of course, to make a 
smaller demand for « Governments,” and an increased one for good railroad bonds. 

The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 


York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


May 9. May 2. 


Central Pacific, ° . . . . 75% 
Canada Southern, . 7 . ‘ 66% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . . ‘ a" ‘ 49% 

Delaware and Hudson, . . ‘ . Ilo 
Sacre, Lackawanna and Western, 1263 
Erie, ° , . 363% 
Lake Shore, . ; 1105 
Louisville and Nashville, ‘ 5234 
Michigan Central, ‘ 94% 
Missouri Pacific, 104% 
Northwestern, common, 134% 
New York Central, 122% 
New Jersey Central, . 79\% 
Ontario and Western, 274% 
St. Paul, ° 104 % 
Texas Pacific, . 3934 
Union Pacific, . 97% 
Wabash, 29% 
Wabash, preferred, 463 
Western Union, 835% 





Dr. JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT IS BOTH A PALLIATIVE AND CURATIVE IN LUNG 
complaints, bronchitis, etc. It is a standard remedy for coughs and colds, and needs 


only a trial to prove its worth. 





The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
May 9. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . : , 58 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 273% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 434 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 65% bid 
Northern Pacific, common, 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 
Northern Central Railroad, . 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, preferred, 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 191% bid 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, ‘ ; F i 20. ~—sé bid 


5836 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 2 102% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . a 112 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . ° 113 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 119% 11934 
United States 3s, registered, 103% 103% _ 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . 127 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘. - ‘ 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, . . F 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, . 131 


At the election for officers of the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Com- 
pany (Philadelphia), on the 8th inst., Mr. Thomas Ridgway, the president, after a 
service of thirty-two years, declined a re-election, and Mr. John B. Garrett, heretofore 
vice-president, was chosen to fill the vacancy. 





THE DISPLAY OF SPRING BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it will 
pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 








‘THE (CELEBRATED \WWOOTON | )ESKS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





The Wooton Desk Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURED IN A 


Great Variety of Styles, 


AND ADAPTED TO 


Every Business and Professton. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Send 3-ceut stamp for Catalogue. 


Our No. 8 is largely 
used by 
Lawyers, 
Bankers, 
Physicians 
AND 


dOL“TIOWN MAN WO 


No. 210, CLosep, 


No. 210, OPEN. 


21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
FOUNDED 1784. 

Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Regjster and Almanac for 1883, with 


catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLuUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880,) 





President, THomas RipGway. 
Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
’ Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, W1LL1aM P. Houston, 





Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical Sys- 
em and Metrical Measures a Specialty. 
inch System Used, if Desired. 


Correspondence cordially invited, esiaaieend from Physicians. 
All queries cheerfully responded to. 


IVAN FOX, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
1632 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 











JANUARY st, 1883. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1883, - - - - $45,130,006 £6 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums, - ; - ° ° . ‘ % a e + $9,604,788 38 

Less deferred premiums January 1st, 1882, ° . . e ° e . ‘a 452,161 0o—f$9,152,627 38 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on real estate sold), : e . ° a . . ° + 3,089,273 21 

Less interest accrued January 1st, 1882, . . ° . ° ° : ° ° 291,254 80— 2,798,018 41—$11,950,645 79 


$57,080,652 65 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame, . - . ¢ . ‘ 4 3 $1,955,292 00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same, . e . . . . “ P 427,258 95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned rman on cancelled caniatate ° . . e ° ° ° ° P 4 3,827,758 76 
Total paid policy- -holders, : a ‘ ° P ‘ . . ° « $6,210,309 71 
Taxes and reinsurances, . “ e ‘ * e . 4 ‘ é : 234,678 27 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and ‘physicians’ fees, 3 « F ‘ ‘ e . ‘a - . 1,332,038 38 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc., . ° ° e : . ° + : - P 385,111 18—$8,162,137 54 





$48,918,51 511 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand and in transit (since received), - - ; 7 - a * . $1,276,029 67 
— in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value), , ‘ ‘ P A + $19,953,956 52 18,072,074 81 
Real Estate, : + 49133,065 13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $17,950,000 oo and the policies assigned to the ie Company as 
additional collateral security), . + 19,306,940 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market ‘value, $5,191, 139 50), 7 = 4 4 7 4,313,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to $2,690,961), és - : ‘ 494,032 23 
pincer and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 1st, — : ; : . . - 540,555 91 
remiums on existing policies in course of transmission and semen, ‘ - 2 - ‘ . . 394,395 19 
Agents’ balances, a f . 2 ‘ . : , P ; 7 62,424 95 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1883, p Z : ‘ , , : - - 4 326,000 06——$48,913,515 11 
Excess of market value of securities over cost, . a 1,881,881 71 
*A ae rea of these items will accompany the éeunl esti saaed filed ‘with the pone Tntteens of the State of 
ew Yor 





CASH ASSETS, January rst, 1883, - 


$50,800,396 82 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January rst, 1883, - , : 3 7 ‘ 2 P + $357,451 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc., ° . ° ° 138,970 23 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented), _ , ? 53.350 43 


Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), . 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; 


cent. Carlyle net premium, 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, ‘January Ist, 1882, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
cies of that class, P e P 
Addition to the Fund during 1882, for ‘surplus and matured 1 reserves, - ‘ ‘ : 


DEDUCT.— 


participating insurance at 4 per cent., 


Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the ~~ on matured Tontines, 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January 1st, 1883, ° 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance, 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent., 


Carlyle net premium ; : non-participating at 5 per 


6,225 86 
43,174,402 78 


$2,054,244 93 
1,109,9 
$3,164,210 03 


1,072,837 87 
. 2,091,372 16 





e ; . E e ‘ 35,782 36 
$45,851,555 03 
= - - - - - $4,948,841 79 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., estimated at ~ $10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to participating polic ies in proportion to their contsibution 
to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium, 


Number of { Jan. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,550. 


1st, 1879, 45,405 { Jan. 


an. 1St, 1880, 45,705 Amount | Jan. 


Policies { Jan. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, CASHIER. 
D. O’ DELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES. 


ist, 1881, 48,548 
1st, 1883, 60,150 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


st, 1879, $125,232,144 Death ( 1878, $1,687,676 


1st, 1880, 


an, 1st, 1881, 
an. 1st, 1882, 53,927 at risk. Eo 
in force. | Jan. 


1st, 1882, 


an, 1st, 1883, 


127,417,763 1879, 1,569,854 
pin a pt Claims { 1840, 1,731,72" 
151,760,824 A rae 2,013,203 
171,415,097 paid. (1882, 1,955,292 


TRUSTEES: 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
S. S. FISHER, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 


\ MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


1879, 2,033,650 n. 1st, 1880, 3,120,371 


Income { 1878, $1,948,665 Divisible [4 1st, 1879, $2,811,436 
from 1880, 2,317,889 Surplus at { Jan. 1st, 1881, 4,295,096 


1881, 2,432,654 an. 1st, 1882, 4,827,036 
Interest. | 1882, 2,798,018 4 percent. | Jan. 1st, 1883, 4,948,841 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN MAIRS, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
PRESIDENT. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY. 


MORE & VANUXEM, General Agents for Pennsylvania, 534 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THOMPSON’S 
Patent-Cut Pantaloons 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


Supertority 1s claimed for our 
make, 
And universally conceded by 
all who wear them. 





IN FIT, STYLE AND COMFORT. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, Patentee, 


908 Watnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
New York House, 245 Broadway. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
BILLETs, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


OrFIcE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Ws. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MITCHELL'S 


Carpet Cleaning House, 
2ist & Race Sts, 
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_ United States to handle my goods. 








BUY J. W. & CO. CLOTHING. 


Because it has the style. 
Because it has the fit. 
Because it is not old stock. 


Because it is not wholesale stock. 


Because it is exchangeable. 
Because it is returnable. 
Because it is well made. 


Because it is thoroughly good. 


Because it is fair-priced. 
This always stands. 


If same quality and make is cheaper anywhere 


else, bring ours back, and take the cash. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Adjoining Continental Hotel. 


MEN’s AND Boys’ TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS. 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 









FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 





This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten-roomed house, 
equal if nota better gas than that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them, Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes ietiched equally as cheap i in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 
N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
A permanent, legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above-named _. 
in connection with others not mentioned here. For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 





GeorceE A. FLETCHER, Samugc S. THompson. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & C0., 
IMPORTING GROCERS, 


CHESTNUT AND TWELFTH STs. 
AGENTS FOR 


The Celebrated 
Brookdale Flour. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established a the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Benjamin B. Comreys. 
Aucustus HEaton. 
Dantikt Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y, TownsEnD. 


. LrvinGsTon ERRINGER. 
. P. McCutracu. 
James L. CLAGHoRN. 


4 


AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CuMMINS. 
Wituram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Rzeep. 


Hon, Wiiiram A. PorTEr. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 
REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mistakes, annoyances and waste 
of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 

Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 
from two to ten, can be made at the same 
time, it follows that with the Type Writer 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 


from two to twenty hours’ work can be 
done in one hour. “Time is money.” 
Ease.—As in using the machine one 
can write with one, two or three fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
’ writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated, is overcome. 
The Type Writer is a complete safeguard 
against evil results from close application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHESTNUT STREET. 














